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Q Here’s some “small change” that amounts to big 
money. Combine two of the coins below to find the exact 
amount contributed to the miners’ welfare and pension 
funds by the coal operators for each ton of coal the miners 
produce. 


Cg 
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A Combine the quarter and the nickel for a total of 
thirty cents a ton. This adds up to about 125 million 
dollars a year. Man for man, more money is spent on 
miners’ pensions, health, and insurance than on benefits 
for the workers in any other major industry. 


Q How much coal is needed to make any one of the 
following: 300 pounds of cement; 100 pounds of paper; 
70 pounds of steel; 100 pounds of aluminum? Circle the 
right man. 


10 POUNDS 


50 POUNDS 


100 POUNDS 


A 100 pounds of coal is the right answer. When you 
think of the staggering amounts of paper, steel, alumi- 
num, and cement that America consumes each year, 
you'll realize what a great part coal plays in our American 
way of life. 


Q One of the biggest and most vital moving jobs in the nation 
is the shipment of coal from mines to market. Check the three 
means of transportation most important to coal. 





A Railroads, waterways, and trucks are coal’s big carriers. 
The only time airplanes carried coal in quantity was during 
the “Berlin Air Lift” when more than two-thirds of all the 
tonnage flown to Berlin was coal. In America, coal accounts 
for over 24% of the total tonnage hauled by Class I railroads. 


Q Here’s a “true-false” 
question on home heating. 

You can have coal heat 
in your home all year long 
without ever touching a 
shovel. 


[] TRUE ) FALSE 





A Absolutely true! Modern coal stokers feed coal directly 
from the bin to the furnace, and even remove ashes automatic- 
ally. Coal continues to be the source of the most even and 
healthful heat known. 





Free Booklet if 


These questions and 

answers are only four of many in our 

fascinating new booklet—“King Coal Quiz.” It’s in- 

teresting and it’s fun. You and your pupils will enjoy 
it together. Write for your free copy today! 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL Coat ASSOCIATION 





320 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Ea "100 a yeok 


this pleasant, dignified work! | 


Discover for yourself how you can earn $100 or 
more a week representing The World Book Ency- 
clopedia in your local area. Thousands of teachers 
just like you do this easy, dignified work every 
summer vacation. 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 
ahead when school reopens— especially when the 
work is so satisfying and worth-while! Many of 
them continue with us on a part-time basis 
throughout the year. 





Huy) Sed Couponfo | 


oo 


We hope to complete our plans for this sum- 
mer’s training classes within the next 30 days. 
Applications will be considered in the order 
received, till our teacher quota is filled. 


We give you free training, and help you in every - 


way possible. You cannot do this work our way 
und fail! Some of our highest-paid representa- 
tives have been drawn from the ranks of teachers! 


Send the coupon today to see how YOU can sup- 
plement your summer income this pleasant, prof- 
itable way. 

FIELD ENTERPRISES, INc., Educational Division 


(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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- Mr. George M. Hayes 

I World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 

; Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, show- 
I ing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 
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Endurance saved the day 


W HEN his pupils needed advanced text books to qualify for the state 

scholastic contest, Illinois Schoolmaster Newell Eastburn, alone and on 
foot endured frozen feet, frost-bite and a raging, sub-zero blizzard for two 
days and a night—to obtain the precious volumes from a distant county 


superintendent’s office. 


ar ome 
$2,225 TO MISS E 


Suffering her first Educators- 
covered disability in 1939, 
Miss E had since been 
paid for disabilities including 
gastro-enteritis, flu, myocarditis, 
pneumonia, hypertension, acute 
bronchitic flu and 10 payments 
trouble. 
































27 CLAIMS IN 22 YEARS 


Since 1928 Mrs. L has 
received Educators claims pay- 
ments totalling $1725, for dis- 
abilities including 2 fractured 
arms, phlebitis, eor infection, 
grippe, gall bladder disease, 
gastro-enteritis, sinusitis, 
lip abscess and nervous ex- 
haustion. 
















FREE 
TO YOU 


QUALLY ENDURING is 

Educators faithful in- 
come protection, which, 
every day—‘“saves the day” 
—for countless disabled 
teacher-members . . . best 
illustrated by the actual 
claims cases at left. 


EDUCATORS offers you the 
same protection, Many types 
of policies are available. All 
provide generous benefits... 
year ’round coverage (all 
leaves included) . . . hospital 
and surgical benefits if de- 
sired. No physical examina- 
tion is required. The cost 
. . ? Less than 10¢ a day for 
weekly benefits of $25.00. 
Simply mail the coupon for 
full particulars. 


Mutual Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 


(Please mail to Educators, P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa.) 


Without any obligation, please send me—free of charge— 


an Educators Letter Opener, also full information on your 


Attractive, handy LETTER 
OPENER with built-in 
magnifying glass. Just 
the thing for your desk. 
Moil the coupon for 


resentative call [1] 


yours TODAY! 


Individual Protection [] 


Group Protection [] Have Rep- 








March Cover 


Our artists in designing the March 
cover for the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JouRNAL bring to mind school days of 
long ago. Happy days they were for 
those who as “barefoot boys with 
cheeks of tan” trudged the dusty roads 
to the little red schoolhouse. Happy, 
too, were those days for the bright. 
eyed girls in calico dress and braided 
pigtails, who, too, began their educa- 
tion in these schools. 

Our artists, we feel, have used in 
their motif a number of the significant 
characteristics of the schools of long 
ago. To be sure all schoolhouses were 
not red, but for some reason “the little 
red schoolhouse” has become the epit- 
ome of our early educational pro- 
gram. 

Bells played a prominent part in 
education in the early days. The big 
bell in the belfry with resonant tones 
tolled the announcement of the open- 
ing and closing of every school day 
and can still be heard in the minds of 
those who stroll again down memory’s 
lane. 

Less mellow was the clanging of the 
hand bell that ended abruptly the 
boisterous play during the noon hour 


| and recess and signaled a return to 


the A B abs, the states and their capi- 
tals, and the multiplication tables. 
One of the. refreshing addresses of 
our recent State Convention was by 
Mrs. Lizzie Bain Lysinger, Bedford. 


| The story she told is the leading ar- 


ticle in this issue of the JouRNAL. We 
are grateful to Mrs. Lysinger for shar- 
ing her early experiences with us. 
Early in our national history Sam- 
uel F’. Smith wrote four stanzas vision- 
ing America—its beginning and its fu- 
ture. It began “My Country Tis of 
Thee,” and is known as America. 


| Later he wrote two additional stanzas. 
| These are his words: 


“Our glorious land today, 
"Neath Education’s sway, 
Soars upward still. 

Its halls of learning fair 
Whose bounties all may share, 
Behold them everywhere 

On vale and hill! 


“Thy safeguard, Liberty, 
The school shall ever be, 
Our nation’s pride! 
No tyrant hand shall smite, 
While with encircling might 
All there are taught the right 
With truth allied.” 
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50e all the World’-Here in Ament” 


@ Just off the presses and ready for you is the latest in the 
line of Greyhound’s educational wall displays, See All the 
World—Here in America. Beautifully lithographed in nat- 
ural colors, this 8-foot classroom wall display dramatically 
compares far-away places with America’s scenic wonders. 
It makes a valuable visual aid for teaching many subjects, 
as well as a handsome classroom decoration. In addition 
to the wall display, this kit includes 16 pages of descriptive 
Lesson Topics. Write for your copy today! 








FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P.O. 
Box 815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your free copy of “See All the 
World—Here in America” educational display kit. (One to a 


Al £07 (MORE TRAVEL FOR ALOT LESS MONEY! 
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cW Filmstrips 
for 


Better Teaching 


Vv 


To be effective and timely, your filmstrip library 
must be kept up to date. The S.V.E. Library 
makes available to you, vivid teaching material 
on Science, Arts, Social Studies, and many other 
interesting subjects. A few of the latest titles are 
listed below, 


HOME ECONOMICS 
HOMEMAKING 


SERIES 


(Black and white) 
(47 frames average) 














A set of 4 filmstrips showing relative values of 

bread, vegetables, and fruits in the diet; proper 

food storage and preparations; economical pur- 

chasing; attractive table settings. 

A616-1 Bread (manual!) 

A616-2 Canned Fruits, Vegetables and Juices 
(manual) 

A616-3 The Gracious Hostess (captioned) 

A617-2 Freezing Fruits and Vegetables (manual) 

Individual filmstrips aa 

A616S, complete set, 4 filmstrips..._-===—Sd12.00 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


BEGINNING 
SPORTS SERIES 
(Silent or Sound) 


(In color) 
(50 frames average) 








A complete program covering 7 popular sports 
(7 sets — 32 filmstrips) by the Athletic Institute in 
collaboration with sports authorities — Ned Day, 
bowling, Bob MacDonald, golf, etc. Each set covers 
history of sport, simplified rules, and correct basic 
techniques. Manuals. 33!/3 rpm records. 


Baseball — 5 filmstrips 
Y5815S, silent, $34.68 
Tennis — § filmstrips 
Y582S, silent, $25.50 
Golf — 4 filmstrips 
Y583S, silent, $20.30 
Bowling — 3 filmstrips 
Y584S, silent, $16.54 
Archery — 4 filmstrips 
Y585S, silent, $17.90 
Tumbling — 3 filmstrips 
Y586S, silent, $14.00 
Badminton — 6 filmstrips 
Y587S, silent, $25.48 


Y581RS, sound, $39.88 
Y582RS, sound, $29.75 
Y583RS, sound, $23.60 
Y584RS, sound, $20.54 
Y585RS, sound, $20.60 
Y586RS, sound, $16.70 


Y587RS, sound, $28.78 


To order the above material and for a complete 
listing of titles, in The World's Largest Library of 
Filmstrips and Slidesets, see your Audio-Visual Dealer 
or write direct. 

Dept. SE4-10 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


ss Corporation 
ess Corporation 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, II. 
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In This Issue 


> Many of our teachers do not know 
what it was like to teach in the last 
years of the 19th Century or in the 
early years of the 20th. Since not all 
could enjoy hearing Miss Lizzie’s ac- 
count of the methods used in those 
days, they may read about them in 
our feature article. 

® Who should evaluate the work 
done by teacher preparation institu- 
tions? This and other questions are 
posed by Doctor Heiges in his article 
concerning accreditation practices in 


| our State. 
| & To read well, one must enjoy read- 


ing according to Arthur I. Gates of 
Teachers College. He asks in his ar- 


| ticle in this issue whether our stress 
| on techniques has not made us forget 
| this all-important fact. 





> From time to time letters are re- 
ceived from members with reactions 
to articles which have appeared in the 
JournaL. The editors value these com- 
ments highly. One such letter brought 
a contribution which we print in this 
issue. It adds, to the list of qualities 
all teachers should have, appreciation. 


B® The tempo of Association work | 


steps up with the beginning of active 
sessions by the General Assembly. See 
this report which includes the names 
of the Education Committees of the 
House and Senate and the names and 
addresses of our own PSEA Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

& Many professional groups covering 


special interest have planned meetings | 


for this spring or summer. Read your 
Keep Posted department for announce- 
ments of conferences. 

B® Ideas on ways. to motivate good 
work in the classroom and to improve 
school public relations are to be found 
in several articles in this issue. One 
is on the school exhibit, one on deco- 
rating the English room, another on 
studying local history. 











PSEA Headquarters Staff 
400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Marcaret E. HAssLer Office Manager 

















VACA 


of Romance in 


NEW MEXICO 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 





Coronado, de Vaca, Espejo, Ofiate...these are 
a few of the adventurous Spanish explorers 
who, in the century after Columbus 
discovered America, blazed the trails into 
the region now known as The Land of 
Enchantment. Fine highways have long 
supplanted those ancient routes, yet as you 
drive along you will notice the lingering 
traces of Spanish influence. Too, you'll 
come upon world-famed scenic wonders 
and historic places — Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, eight National Monuments, 
and eighteen Indian pueblos. You'll drive 
through millions of acres of national forests, 
through picturesque villages, where the 
romance of the Old West is still apparent 
and each day becomes more memorable 
than the day before. Plan now for your 
trip along the Highways of Romance! 





FREE BOOKLETS AND MAPS 
PRONTO! 





Room 1470, State Capitol « Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free: [_] New booklet “Land of Enchantment” 
( Official Highway Map, (New Mexico “Historic Trails” Map 


NAME . 


STREET. =. 


city ZONE 





@ PLEASE PRINT 
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Lilting songs in bright new books 


and a natural way to learn music 


OUR SINGING WORLD W 
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to | 
The Pitts-Glenn-Watters books with their sound developmental program of was 
musical growth represent a definite advance in music education. The gay songs some 
and sprightly illustrations capture the children’s imaginations, while the child At a 
growth method gives children a real feeling for music. - 
nev 
Teachers and Music Supervisors say—“Children and teachers are really de- Hart 
lighted with OUR SINGING WORLD; it teaches itself!” “Children of all oe ‘ al m 
ages learned to sight read with them. . . . With this attractive material, study mies 
has become fun for the children and learning to read music is a pleasure.” GINN AND Bt cs 
“The books are a convenient size to handle, attractive in color and design, and COM PANY ee 
most important in my estimation is the pleasing manner in which the whole new cred: 
approach to music education is presented.” Home Office: BOSTON cent 
Sales Offices: DALLAS 1 iy 
Books, Teaching Suggestions and Piano Accompaniments through grade 5 NEW YORK 11 COLUMBUS 16 é in 
and Records through grade 4 are now available. Others to follow. CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 d 
ATLANTA 3 TORONTO 5 a 
villa 
pron 
- The 
THE . 
WY was 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA - ie 
: sing 
Summer Semester and Sessions STORY “se 
by eee. 
sits para 
Vasaeeey Marjorie Ruth 
é he fourth it fo 
TO HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELORS: yes an Former Social Studies Collaborator “AR 
Philadelphia Public Schools 
The 12 Weeks Summer Semester for Be- QR 
ginning Freshmen begins June 18 and ends Muriel Taylor Oh, 
September 7, 1951 Public Schools of Hackensack, New Jersey I ce 
At 
Se A SOCIAL STUDIES TEXT FOR THE oe 
very 
Fields of Study—Liberal Arts and Sci- INTERMEDIATE GRADES sang 
ences, Engineering and Mines, Business Ad- Through this text the children are led to see themselves as and 
ee - é . ACTIVE PARTICIPANTS in the life of their great state of thus: 
ministration; Pre-professional courses in Fennesivenin “R 
preparation for Dentistry, Education, Law, an ae facies Bo 
ea : ty) 
Medicine, and Nursing; and ROTC. ee ee B 
@ its abounding resources and geographical advantages u 
* * * @ its contribution to the living of the nation and the world ¥ 
@ its fine government to guide and direct its citizenry . a 
Also Six Weeks Session and Eight Weeks @ its procession of the great both past and present “Ab 
Science Courses for Beginning Freshmen. @ its love for the good things of life—art, music, and M: 
literature learn 
: : their 
par, Suites Seniesieen, ee FRANKLIN PUBLISHING AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
Director, Summer Sessions point 
1931 Cherry Street A aid 
Philadelphia 3 egu 
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\ HEN a few weeks ago I was 

called on the phone by your 
Secretary, Mr. Gayman, and invited 
to be a guest at this meeting, I 
was so flabbergasted I must have said 
something like, “Barkis is willin’.” 
At any rate, after I hung up, I real- 
ized I had asked no questions and 
knew nothing save I was invited to 
Harrisburg to attend some education- 
al meeting. Some correspondence later 
gave me the information I failed to 
get over the phone. 

Mr. Gayman, and perhaps a few 
others present, know I have to my 
credit a teaching experience of a half- 
century. But, my school experiences 
go back farther than my teaching. 

In 1867 I entered school as a first 
grader in Fulton County, in a small 
village called Fort Littleton, now made 
prominent by the Super Highway. 


The ABC's 


In those days the “ABC Method” 
was taught, and I should like to tell 
you how. I am not going to try to 
sing it for you. I did too much in my 
younger days, and wore out my ap- 
paratus. But, I am going to outline 
it for you. It went like this: 
“ABCDEFG HIJKLMNOP 
QRSTUandV WXandYandZ 
Oh, just listen now to me 
I can sing my A BC’s.” 

And, our next step was our “B A 
bas” and our “A B abs,” and being a 
very musical bunch of youngsters we 
sang again, and we learned the long 
and short vowel sounds by singing 
thus: 

“Ba ba, Be be, Bi bi is a bi; 
Bo bo is a bi bo; 
Bu bu is a bi bo bu!” 
And we sang from “B to izzard.” 

And, the short sounds were taught 

in the same manner: 
“Ab ab and c.” 

My first lesson in geography was 
learning the names of the States and 
their respective capitals; the teacher 
pointing on the map, we sang again 
beginning with Maine, and we sang all 
the way to California. It went some- 
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MRS. LIZZIE BAIN LYSINGER 
Retired Teacher 
Bedford County 


thing like this: 
“State of Maine, Augusta, 

State of Maine, Augusta, 

And the capital is Augusta.” 

The teaching of the “Three R’s” 
was just as fantastic, but time will not 
permit more illustrations. 


There Were No Germs 


Modern teachers are shocked when 
I say we all, when thirsty, drank from 
the same tin cups and from the same 
pail of water that stood uncovered 
from morning until night. I have often 
wondered how we escaped the diseases 
which the children of today are taking 
shots to prevent. The only way I can 
figure it out is that we had no germs 
in those days. 

At the close of a Summer Normal, 
conducted by the County Superinten- 
dent in 1880, I took the examination 
and obtained a Teacher’s Provisional 
Certificate. Thinking that perhaps 
some of the teachers here have never 
seen a Teacher’s Provisional Certifi- 
cate, I brought one with me which I 
will be glad to show anyone who is in- 
terested after this meeting. It is dated 
November 3, 1857. That is just 93 
years ago. It is not my own! 

In person, I made application for a 
school 20 miles from my home, and 
that 20 miles meant just about the 
distance from my home tonight, and 
my home is in Bedford, understand. 
We had no automobiles in those days. 

I was elected. Just why has always 
been a puzzle to me. I had a well 
qualified competitor, and I am quite 
confident that my credentials were not 
much of a recommendation. 

I have sometimes thought that the 
illiteracy of those who were respon- 
sible for my election had something to 
do with this dilemma. The “two’s” 
and “three’s” on my certificate may 
have been misconstrued to have meant 
greater intelligence on my part than 
the few “one’s” I got. As I recall, one 
member could neither read nor write. 
However, I signed an agreement to 
teach a five-month term of twenty-two 
days each for the fabulous sum of 


School Days of Long Ago 


PSEA convention hears how the 
ABC’s were taught in the 1880's. 


sixteen dollars per month; at the same 
time, a verbal agreement to be the 
janitress without remuneration. 


Ten Dollars for Expenses 


I secured room and board with a 
very good family for four dollars a 
month, to be paid in a lump sum at 
the end of the term. In December, I 
received ten dollars on account to 
meet my expenses at County Institute, 
held in McConnellsburg. I was paid 
no more money until the close of the 
term. After paying my board, I had 
fifty dollars and no obligations—the 
only time in my fifty years of teach- 
ing that this occurred. 

One of my pupils, two years young- 
er than I, invited me to spend a night 
in her home and I accepted. I found 
her father and mother very hospitable, 
and for my comfort gave me the best 
they had. 

Upon retiring, Emma informed me 
I was to sleep with her, but she didn’t 
tell me that her father and mother 
were sleeping in the same room. | 
discovered that for myself. We went 
to bed in the dark as did the others; 





Mrs. Lizzie Bain Lysinger who celebrated in 
1930 her 50th anniversary of teaching in 
Bedford County. 
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got up in the morning before day- 
break. 

Before dropping off to sleep, Emma 
told me to name the bed posts, and 
the boy I dreamed about I would 
marry. Being anxious to know who 
my future husband was to be, I ac- 
quiesced. In the morning, .I reported 
as having dreamed about all but one 
of them. Emma said, “Oh, I forgot to 
tell you. This bed has but three posts; 
one has been broken off.” 

In accepting another invitation to 
a home as an overnight guest, I found 
myself in a more embarrassing posi- 
tion. While my pupil shared her bed 
with me, I found the father and hired 
man were sharing the room with us. 
I accepted no more invitations. 

But, I really enjoyed my first term 
and learned to love all my thirty-two 
pupils, particularly Pleasant Grace 
Ursula Catlett, Shadrach Meshach 
Abednego Truax, and Thomas, who 
was near my own age. 

In spring—that is *81—with my 
parents, I moved to Bedford. I taught 
two terms in Bedford Township. 

My second term was taught two 
miles from my home. I was again the 
janitress as well as the teacher. I 
boarded at home and walked this dis- 
tance through all sorts of weather. I 
had an enrolment of sixty-two pupils, 
ranging from first to eighth grade. 

It was while teaching this school 
that I felt the urge for primary work. 
The following fall, I was elected to 
primary work in Bedford Borough, 
and for forty-seven consecutive years 
I taught in the same building. 

My enrolment was always large, but 
one year extremely so, numbering one 
hundred ten. But, I never had more 
than ninety-eight present at any one 
time. 

I recall an incident that occurred 
one afternoon that year. The Secre- 
tary of the Board was visiting in my 
room. The recess hour arrived, but he 
remained and was talking to me when 
a substitute teacher came rushing in, 
asking me to come to Room 2, that 
something dreadful was wrong. 





I excused myself and found a little 
girl in the grip of a terrible convul- 
sion. I gathered her in my arms, and 
it was all I could do to hold her on 
my lap. I immediately had the prin- 
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cipal called; told him to get the child’s 
mother and a doctor as quickly as 
possible. A messenger boy was dis- 
patched at once. We had no phone 
service; neither a school nurse in 
those days. 

In the meantime, the recess period 
was over. I told the prinicpal to go to 
my room and look after my children 
until I could be relieved. Now, my 
giving the principal orders had never 
before been my prerogative. 


Waterloo 


Well, very confidently he went to 
the task and had for his assistant the 
visiting Secretary. Well, these two ex- 
ecutives met their “Waterloo,” and in 
a short time surrendered on condition 
that the “victors” leave the field of 
combat and go to their respective 
homes at once. Did I enjoy that! 

I recall another incident not tragic 
like the other, but revealing either 
natural wit or tact in overcoming a 
difficulty. 

While I was preparing to work with 
a group, I asked the other group to 
tell me by picture on paper the story 
of “Mary and Her Little Lamb.” After 
we discussed briefly the characters in- 
volved, they went to work. 

In examining their work later, I 
came to a little girl and found she had 
an excellent paper as far as she had 
gone. I said to her, “Sallie, I am sorry 
I can’t give you a star. You didn’t 
finish your story.” Having given stars 
to some for good work and to others 
for their effort, I came back to Sallie 
and again said, “Sallie, I am sorry I 
can’t give you a star. You didn’t draw 
the lamb.” She looked up at me and 
said, “The lamb is behind the school 
house.” 

The most amusing presentation 
speech I think I ever heard was made 
by a little boy to me, his teacher. 

One day during the Holiday Sea- 
son, little Tom came rushing into the 
schoolroom and said, “Here, Miss 
Lizzie, is a bottle of perfume. I bought 
it down at Ed Heckerman’s drugstore, 
and paid fifty cents for it,” and it was 
the best and most appreciated perfume 
I ever had. 


With Little Children 


Not long ago I was asked if I knew 
how many boys and girls I had taught; 
not exactly, but I would say not less 
than two thousand and, perhaps, it 
would reach twenty-five hundred. 





At the Golden Jubilee Celebration, 
given in honor of my fiftieth anniver- 
sary in 1930, there sat on a seat below 
the rostrum three persons, represent- 
ing three generations that I had 
taught; a mother, her son, and his 
little daughter. The little girl was giv- 
en the honor of coming to the plat- 
form and presenting to me a basket 
of fifty gorgeous yellow roses. 

At this same celebration, I was pre- 
sented a leather folder enclosing a life- 
time pass for self and one to all the 
activities sponsored by the Bedford 
public schools. 

All these memories of my fifty years 
of service I cherish. I loved my work 
and my pupils, and if I were privileged 
to live my life again, I should want 
it spent with little children in the 
schoolroom. 





Unforgotten 


A magic filled her room. She never forced 
Her thoughts on us, nor did she try to choke 
Our spirits with a fondness which her heart 
Held deep and rarely spoke. 


From my scratched desk way back against the 
wall 

I often watched her face; she had the eyes 

Of one who gazes long at distant hills, 

At after-tempest skies. 


Disaster menaced our small home—she came— 
Her words were quiet, thoughtful—suddenly 

I grew a strength where just before had been 
Only futility. 


At school she never talked of church or God— 
But every day | stood more tall, aware 

Of stained-glass window, altar, candlelight, 
Of surpliced choir, of prayer. 


Later | learned how she attained her poise 

Of mind and action. Her unmoved belief 

That right would conquer wrong came after 
years 

Of war with wasting grief. 


The names of those who tried to teach me 
books 

Are mostly now forgotten, even blurs 

The faces—but with loyalty and love 

I shall remember hers. 


—Catherine Baker in the California 
Teachers Association Journal, Jan- 
uary, 1951 
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ACGREDITATION—A GHALLENGE 


Our author proposes that the profes- 
sion join in evaluating the teacher 
education program. 


7EACHERS are engaged in the most 
| important job in the country to- 
day—teaching. Since teachers believe 
that this is true they continually strive 
to make the teaching profession the 
best and strongest of all professions. 
They have helped by improving their 
preparation, their public relations, 
their local PSEA branch, and in ad- 
ditional innumerable ways. But areas 
which a united profession has slighted 
are teacher education and accredita- 
tion of teacher education institutions. 

Great strides have been made, two 
and three-year curricula no longer ex- 
ist, the Commonwealth lends more fi- 
nancial assistance but teacher educa- 
tion needs added professional support 
to arrive at its goal—better and al- 
ways better teachers to enter the pro- 
fession. Criticisms are made about 
teaching and the teachers now in the 
profession, some just, some unjust. 
Criticism may include the salary paid 
to the teachers, the equipment and 
facilities available for instruction, the 
quality of the prospective teacher, and 
the quality of the education of the 
prospective teacher and so on ad in- 
finitum. Whatever the shortcomings 
have been in the past, we can do noth- 
ing about them as far as the education 
in the past is concerned. Therefore, 
we must recognize our opportunity to 
plan for the future and thus produce a 
better profession. 


A Fair Question 


If we admit there is a job to be 
done in this realm then probably the 
first question is, “Who has the funda- 
mental interests of the profession at 
heart?” That is a fair question. As a 
teacher do you feel that persons en- 
gaged in other work will fight your 
battles. The answer is obvious. Al- 
though our school directors, our leg- 
islators, and our patrons want good 
schools, it is the members of the teach- 
ing profession who must lead the way. 
The initiative must come from within 
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RALPH E. HEIGES 


Dean of Instruction 
State Teachers College, Indiana 


the members of our own group. 

No professional group can be any 
better than the people who enter it 
and the teaching profession is in an 
enviable position to do something 
about it—to get the best people. The 
elementary and secondary school pu- 
pils are in constant contact with teach- 
ers and can be subjected to a selective 
process if the profession is so minded. 
This has been recognized and empha- 
sized recently through the organized 
movement of the Future Teachers of 
America. 

Our best youth can be screened and 
directed into teaching. If there are 
only a few applicants, there can be no 
selection. We must have a body of 
active and outstanding young people 
who seek to enter the profession. Then 
a real choice can be made of those we 
wish to embrace into the teaching field. 

However, the stirring of an interest 
in the youth of the Commonwealth is 
not enough to produce good teachers. 
They need to be educated and put 
through a continual process of selec- 
tion. 

Many fine colleges in the State and 
beyond its borders are now prepar- 
ing teachers for our schools and our 
children. Some are large and others 
are small, some are well financed and 
others are poorly supported, some are 
primarily interested in teacher educa- 
tion and others only incidentally so. 
Some presented two graduates for cer- 
tification last year and others present- 
ed two hundred. Which program was 
adequate? Perhaps the two graduates 
were not really prepared, they just fell 
into the profession. On the other hand, 
possibly the two hundred were sub- 
jected to large classes and poor in- 
struction. It is doubtful if anyone real- 
ly knows what teacher education is 
like in all the colleges of the State. 
And so, we raise this question. 

“Who determines the adequacy of 
the educational process for prospective 
teachers? What stake does the profes- 





sion have in the determination?” At 
the present, each state decides the in- 
stitutions which will be recognized in 
preparing teachers, both within and 
without the state. Pennsylvania follows 
this system. 

When one inquires about the re- 
quirements necessary for approval of 
a teacher education institution, the re- 
sponse is rather vague. The State 
Council of Education has the ultimate 
power of approving colleges for the 
preparation of teachers, but the bases 
of its decisions are not too clear. Even 
if the conditions for approval were 
clearly stated, why should not the pro- 
fession itself have a voice. 

It is probably trite to indicate that 
the organized professions of law and 
medicine hold for themselves the pow- 
er of approval or disapproval for the 
schools in the respective professions. 
Surely some move in this direction 
should be contemplated by the teach- 
ing profession. 


Affirmative Answers 


Many persons will agree that the 
preparation of teachers should not be 
a mere stacking of courses and count- 
ing of credits. Those who are teachers 
in service have stated many times that 
the teacher’s education should include 
some qualitative standards judged by 
members of the profession. To cite a 
few ideas, probably affirmative an- 
swers should be expected to such ques- 
tions as these: 

Is the college supported adequately 
like other professional schools? 

Is the library adequate in teacher 
education materials and otherwise? 

Is the college staff properly trained? 

Is the college staff sympathetic to 
the teaching profession? 

Is democratic procedure practiced 
in preparing teachers? 

Is there a study of the child to be 
taught? 

Is the student teaching program 
broad and thorough? 
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It might be difficult for any college 
in the Commonwealth to give an af- 
firmative answer to all these questions. 
Perhaps such a series or some similar 
schedule of goals should, however, be 
promoted as the ultimate aim of the 
profession. If an institution—be it a 
state teachers college, a liberal arts 
college, or a school of education— 
could not meet a goodly portion of 
these standards then probably recog- 
nition should not be accorded it as a 
place for teacher preparation. 

And then the next question is raised, 
“Who would be able properly to eval- 
uate the teacher education program?” 
The regional accrediting agency, the 
Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, has for ap- 
proximately ten years been’ evaluating 
teachers colleges and admitting them 
to full membership in the association. 
This highly respected organization has 
had a great impact for good on all 
colleges in the geographic area served 
by it. It has been alert, progressive, 
and just. It must be assumed, how- 
ever, that such an agency is determin- 
ing the fundamental collegiate status 
of an institution. And every college 
preparing teachers should attain this 
basic recognition. 


The $64 Question 


But the question still remains— 
“Who will be able properly to eval- 
uate the teacher education program?” 
This is the $64 question and the au- 
thor of this article does not hope to 
collect the $64 by giving the answer. 
However, four years ago three separ- 
ate accrediting agencies merged to, 
form the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. This 
organization is now in the midst of 
evolving and applying new qualitative 
standards for the approval of teacher 
education institutions. The graduates 
of the member institutions in 1949 
comprised 49.8 per cent of all new 
four-year graduates entering the teach- 
ing profession. Perhaps with such a 
nucleus this is the organization to 
carry the profession forward in teach- 
er education. On the other hand its 
appeal is limited at present and there 
is nothing vaguely compulsory about 
institutions becoming members. 

In addition, all of us must recognize 
the continuing work of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards; also a 
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similar group on the State level spon- 
sored by the PSEA. These groups have 
sponsored a series of annual confer- 
ences on the National and State levels. 
They have encouraged improvements 
in certification requirements in many 
states and have taken other forward 
looking steps. They look for growth 
in you and in all teachers so that a 
professional awareness may develop 
of the problem of guiding and stim- 
ulating better teacher education by 
the profession itself, that is, a profes- 
sional accreditation procedure. 


Criteria Development Needed 


A summary of the situation with 
regard to accreditation and control of 
teacher education appeared in an edi- 
torial in the June, 1950, issue of the 
Journal of Teacher Education. 

“At the present time, close to 1200 
colleges in the United States offer 
programs which are presumed to be 
for the education of teachers. These 
institutions in hundreds of instances 
are subjected to no professional eval- 
uation whatever. The American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Ed- 
ucation has an accrediting procedure 
for admission to membership, but less 
than one-third of the colleges engaged 
in teacher education have sought mem- 
bership in the Association. Some of 
the state boards and departments of 
education have had notable success in 
establishing high standards of teacher 
education in colleges approved for 
that purpose, but some others have not 
been so successful. 

“There is now in existence the basic 
machinery necessary for developing 
adequate procedures for professional 
accreditation of teacher education. 
The National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification, the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
and the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards represent respectively the 
state licensing authorities, the teacher 
education institutions, and the organ- 
ized teaching profession for action in 
this direction. There remains the na- 
tion-wide cooperative development of 
the criteria and the processes by which 
the quality of all teacher education 
programs can be assured.” 


A Program with Support 


The point of this short presentation 
is that the supply of teachers is not a 


mere matter of a set of figures, a short- 
age here, a surplus there. It involves a 
long-range program and sustained sup- 
port by an active profession. The ecu- 
cation of the teacher who will teach in 
the room next to you is the crux of 
the whole problem of regulating the 
supply of teachers and raising the pro- 
fession generally. The profession must 
be active in the teacher education pro- 
gram through being a part of the se- 
lective process, and through urging 
better financial support where needed. 
The teaching profession should con- 
sider any steps necessary to control 
teacher preparation which will guar- 
antee a more thorough and satisfactory 
education for all who seek to enter the 
profession. 

Whether the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education or 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education, or some other particular 
agency should be promoted is not my 
thesis. But some one organization, rep- 
resentative of the profession as a 
whole, must come to the fore. There is 
a job to be done. 





Teacher Conference 
Report Available 


The essence of the deliberations, 
discussions, and recommendations 
made by delegates at the Third An- 
nual Conference on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards has 
been mimeographed in a 77-page re- 
port. The conference, which was held 
November 3 and 4 at State College, 
had as its theme “Characteristics for 
Teacher Preparation Institutions.” 

These proceedings have been pre- 
pared from the reports submitted by 
the discussion groups and the papers 
prepared from the recordings of the 
principal addresses. They constitute a 
record for the 140 delegates as well as 
for others concerned with the improve- 
ment of professional standards in 
Pennsylvania. The PSEA Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profession- 
al Standards sponsored the conference. 

Copies are available upon request 


from the PSEA, 400 North Third 


Street, Harrisburg. 
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oO YoU find that in spite of your 
D own interest and initiative your 
social studies classes seem dull and 
uninteresting? The underlying cause 
of your students’ apparent apathy to- 
ward your subject may lie in the fact 
that you have not brought social stud- 
ies “into each pupil’s backyard.” In 
short, you have not shown the pupil 
how the subject which you are teach- 
ing is related to his own historical 
heritage. There is danger in teaching 
social studies abstractly, for in order 
to be meaningful it must be related 
concretely to the locale of the pupil. 

One method of localizing your so- 
cial studies teaching is found in the 
work done by the various chapters of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Jun- 
ior Historians. The organization of a 
Junior Historian group is directed by 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
The Department guides and coordi- 
nates the activities of the local chap- 
ters and publishes a magazine, The 
Junior Historian, which is the medi- 
um used for reproducing historical 





research projects which have been 
completed by pupils. 


Students Write Local History 


The paramount aim of all Junior 
Historian chapters is to create an in- 
terest in community and state history. 
The teacher who is willing “to give 
a little extra” in the search for local 
history can supply the motivating 
force which will uncover a rich, un- 
limited supply of legend and lore with 





FEDERATION PRAYER 


Our God, Father of all, we of Penn- 
sylvania pause for contemplation and 
thanksgiving. We thank Thee for our 
pioneer forefathers, and those who fol- 
lowed after, who, with sacrifice and 
courage, laid for our beloved Common- 
wealth a foundation upon which to 
build. We thank Thee for the great- 
ness that is Pennsylvania. Teach us to 
live without hate and prejudice so that 
Pennsylvania may be known forever as 
the Keystone of Freedom. May it be- 
come an increasingly better abode for 
those who follow after us, because we 
have helped to make it so. All this we 
ask with grateful hearts. Amen. 
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Localized History is Vitalized History 


plenty of local color which can be 
used to vitalize the subject which he 
is teaching. 

During the past two years, the 
Howard A. Heckman Chapter of Jun- 
ior Historians at Wilson High School 
has been engaged in writing a history 
of West Lawn, the local community. 
In order to start this project it was 
necessary to divide the group into 
committees and these committees were 
assigned specific tasks as follows: in- 
terviewing older citizens of the com- 
munity for their insight on the prob- 
lem, visiting the Borough Hall for in- 
corporation data, visiting the County 
Court House for official records of in- 
corporation proceedings, scanning old 
newspapers for accounts of early town 
life, and finally making a study and 
tabulation of organizations, industries, 
and community projects. 

Who can measure the far-reaching 
effects of this project? These students 
are not only having a learning experi- 
ence, but they are building up good 
public relations by exploring com- 
munity resources related to the history 
of the community and the culmination 
of their efforts will be the production 
of a published record—a creative 
project. 


Community Study Creates 
Citizenship Interest 


The Junior Historian activity is a 
co-curricular activity which provides 
youth with an opportunity to serve the 
school and the community. The How- 
ard A. Heckman Chapter purchased a 
radio transcription playback machine 
which is now being used in the audio- 
visual aids department of the school 
to reproduce radio programs which 
ordinarily could not be used in the 
instructional process. 

In addition, this group accepted the 
responsibility for keeping a photo- 


SAMUEL L. CLAUSER 
Wilson High School 
West Lawn 


graphic record of all of the “Beyond 
the Classroom Wall” experiences of 
the school. This group has another 
aim, that is, “Know Your Legislators.” 
Each year the lawmakers—local, state, 
and national—are invited to come to 
the school to visit and speak. Here 
the pupil is given the opportunity to 
analyze the type of officials elected by 
the electorate and he also sees some of 
the persons he is hearing about in cur- 
rent events. 

Annually these neophyte historians 
meet at a district convention where 
they discuss a prearranged historical 
theme. At these conventions research 
articles are read; dialogues, skits, and 
historical playlets are acted out; and 
as a climax, an historical tour is pro- 
vided for the delegates. 

In May each year, these historians 
gather from all parts of the State at 
Harrisburg for a program of history 
drawn from the unplumbed depths of 
lore and legend of the various cultures 
found in our great Commonwealth. 
These historians rub elbows with per- 
sons of a common interest and yet 
they do not lose their individuality 
since they represent a varied culture 
pattern. What could come closer to 
the very essence of William Penn’s 
“Holy Experiment”? 





If you are looking for a challenge, 
a method of enriching and vitalizing 
your social studies work, consider the 
opportunities offered to those who 
serve as sponsors of Junior Historian 
chapters. 
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Why Not Decorate 
Your English Room? 


JANET WORTHINGTON ENGELHARDT 


Muncy—Muncy Creek School 


WIT DOWN some day in one of the 
S chairs in your classroom and look 
at the wall for half an hour. Then think 
about the students who gaze at these 
same walls for six hours a day. How 
can they endure these blank surfaces 
painted in a neutral shade? To sit in 
such a room is deadening to the soul. 
Secondary schoolrooms should be just 
as cheerful and challenging as those 
in the elementary school. 


Color in the Classroom 


Request that your English room be 
painted a light blue or green instead 
of the usual nondescript tan or gray. 
Suggest that the woodwork be painted 
the same color as the walls to eliminate 
that cut-up feeling caused by the great 
amount of space necessary around 
windows and blackboards. Next, plan 
draperies to match the walls. 

For this special English room, elim- 
inate the standard unimaginative 
sharpener and sport one or two of the 
new colored sharpeners. Paint your 
book ends, waste can, odd chairs to 
match the walls. Next, make all the 
furniture uniform by giving it a coat 
or two of mahogany varnish-stain. 
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Now the background for your English 
room is ready. 


The Bulletin Board and 
Blackboards 


To improve the bulletin board, 
thumbtack light blue or green draw- 
ing paper on it. On this background 
tack cards from the game of “Authors” 
perhaps as a frame around the board. 
As this space is always inadequate, ask 
the janitor to string wires along the 
top of the boards. Illustrative ma- 
terials cut from Life, Sunday supple- 


ments, and postcards of authors’ 
homes can be hung here. 
Much material is now available 


from such movies as Mark Twain and 
Henry IV. On the board itself a per- 
manent date line listing English and 
American authors by centuries is an 
effective device for learning them 
chronologically or in placing them in 
the right century. When studying 
“Silas Marner,” a picture of Silas, 
drawn on the board in colored chalk 
and left there while the classic is be- 
ing studied, arouses interest. Book- 
marks of characters in a classic that 
is being read, tinted in water colors 


| VANHOE 
BY Sawornsion 
CREATIVE 
PROJECTS 
| GRADE 10, 


or crayons, can be displayed by s:t- 
ting them in the chalk tray against 
the board. These literary bookmar<s 
make the characters come alive and 
may be used in books by the students 
who made them. 


Wall Decoration 

One large painting in a gold frame 
could be placed in the front where all 
the students may enjoy its beauty. For 
instance, a swarthy, scarred pirate teil- 
ing a sea story to small Sir Walter 
Raleigh stirs the imagination to create 
suspense in story telling. Graduating 
students may be encouraged to leave 
oil paintings or pastels of “The House 
of Seven Gables,” “Hamlet,” or a 
chart in water colors of “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” as memorials. They look 
well framed in natural wood. Colored 
shields, lances, swords, or battle axes 
made by the boys in industrial arts, 
required projects done in connection 
with the study of “Ivanhoe” or “Idylls 
of the King,” may be used as colorful 
displays on the walls in such a manner 
as Scott decorated the walls of Abbots- 
ford. 

A literary map of old England looks 
well glued to a flat board and given 
several coats of shellac for an antique 
effect. Of great help in a short survey 
of American literature is a literary 
map of America. Artistic maps of 
“Treasure Island” can be created by 
making them of dark tan, fairly heavy 
paper and then burning them around 
the edges. Red ink makes authentic 
blood spots. As a constant reminder to 
attain a place scholastically in the 
upper third of the class, a charter of 
Quill and Scroll, International Fra- 
ternity for High School Journalists, 
may be hung on the wall. 


School Publications 


School publications naturally _be- 
long to the English room more than to 
the library. Copies of yearbooks and 
school magazines may be kept on the 
book shelf or on display tables where 
current editors of school publications 
may study them in their spare time. 
School news in local papers should be 
thumbtacked to the bulletin board so 
that students have a sense of accom- 
plishment in seeing in print what they 
composed. 


Book Shelves 


Built-in book shelves filled with 
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classics are an additional help in cre- 
ating interest in reading. A student 
needing an enriched program finds it 
convenient to take a book, place his 
name, the date, and title of the book 
on a slip of paper in a box hanging 
from the teacher’s desk. In this way 
the English teacher can direct his or 
her students more closely in the read- 
ing of the classics. Colored and mod- 
ern books increase the attractive qual- 
ities of the English room as well as 
add to the convenience of making 
book reports. A file near the book 
shelves in which students place re- 
quired book reports relieves the teach- 
er of gathering them and sorting them 
according to alphabet and grade. 


Window Sills 


The window sills are excellent places 
for displaying a bust of Shakespeare 
or Byron enclosed in a glass case to 
insure against breakage. Characters 
such as Robin Hood, Gurth, and Ro- 
meo made from paper clips, cotton, 
and adhesive tape and costumed in 
period dress are clever teaching de- 
vices. A castle of the middle ages or 
stage in Shakespeare’s day made by 
the boys in industrial arts can be 
placed here or on a display table. 
Miniature figures of Dickens’ char- 
acters purchased at gift shops can be 
used while studying “A Tale of Two 
Cities.” Available also are Twain’s 
characters. 


Flowers 


Flowers provide aesthetic pleasure. 
An economical plan -worked in the 
Muncy-Muncy Creek schools. Garden 
and wild flowers were used in fall and 
spring. During the difficult and dull 
weeks in February and the first week 
in March, each teacher had one flower 
for her desk each week, at a cost of 
$1 for five weeks. With the water 
changed and the stems clipped a little 
each day, the flowers lasted from Tues- 
day until Saturday. Flowers help mo- 
rale, the teachers’ as well as the stu- 
dents’. 

Besides serving as an educational 
visual aid in English, the English 
room so decorated provides aesthetic 
pleasure and develops in the students 
ideas of taste and culture. What’s 
more, we believe the atmosphere of 
any classroom has much to do with 
discipline and general attitude. 
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A Member Reads—Then Writes 


CHARLES L. MAURER, Temple Uni- 
versity High School, adds a character- 
istic to Doctor Benezet's list. 


HAVE read the article by Louis 

T. Benezet in the January issue 
of the JouRNAL on “Type of Teacher 
for the Modern School” with much in- 
terest. I would like to add one other 
characteristic, that is, “appreciation.” 
By that I mean appreciation, expressed 
in words, of the work students do. Per- 
sons of all ages, no matter what their 
status in life, like to have their efforts 
appreciated and students are no excep- 
tion. Appreciation is an excellent meth- 
od of motivation for students of all 
grades, be their work poor, average, 
or excellent, to spur them on to great- 
er efforts and thousands of teachers 
have used it effectively.’Too many 
teachers fail to avail themselves of 
this wonderful opportunity. 


A great many children work under 
serious handicaps; they may not have 
a quiet place in which to study; their 
parents may not understand what the 
schools are trying to do and are there- 
fore antagonistic; others may have to 
work before or after school and find 
the going hard. It is a wonder that 
many do as well as they do. Even the 
best students will appreciate a word 
of approval; the average and poor 
students need it. A hidden problem 
may deter them from doing good 
work. 


It wasn’t as hard ... 


Many years ago, a country boy, at- 
tending a Normal School, was strug- 
gling at a blackboard with a problem 
in algebra. He was somewhat bewild- 
ered and considerably discouraged. 
The instructor noticed that the stu- 
dent was having trouble. He stepped 
to the board and pointed out a simple 
error. The instructor might have made 
some sarcastic remark, but, instead 
he put his arm around the shoulders 
of the student and said in almost a 
whisper, “It wasn’t as hard as you 
thought it was.” 

Today, I remember this incident as 
vividly as though it had happened to 
me yesterday; the building, the room, 
even the blackboard beside the door. 


It has been a cherished memory. 
Throughout these many years, at ev- 
ery opportunity, I have endeavored to 
emulate this teacher. I have retold the 
incident hundreds of times in my 
classes. Judging by the rapt atten- 
tion of the students, I am convinced 
that students yearn for words of ap- 
preciation. 

Professor William B. Sutliff, now 
dean emeritus of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, still lives where he 
had lived in “those far off days” when 
the above incident took place. You 
may be certain that I make it a point 
to visit him whenever I am in Blooms- 
burg. At Commencement, last May, he 
received the Distinguished Service 
award. 

May I use just two additional il- 
lustrations? Several years ago, three 
students in one of my classes made a 
grade of “A” for the semester. When 
the class convened, I asked them to 
stand up and then said: “You have 
made a grade of ‘A.’ I am proud of 
it. Keep it up.” For a moment there 
was a hushed silence in the class. 
Finally, one student whispered, not 
intended for my ears, to another stu- 
dent, ““Wasn’t that nice.” 


You write as well... 


Sometimes a word of appreciation 
may serve as a reprimand and yet not 
leave a nasty scar. One day a student 
gave me an excuse note. I was quite 
certain that his mother had not writ- 
ten it. I knew that the boy’s father 
was not living and that his mother 
went to work early and may not have 
had an opportunity to write the note. 
While the boy was sitting at his desk, 
I placed the note on a paper on which 
he was writing and said quietly: “You 
write just as well as your mother.” | 
said nothing more. After that his 
mother wrote his notes. Many years 
later the student, then a young man, 
came to my office and recalled the in- 
cident with pleasure and talked about 
it. It solved the note problem and won 
for me a life-long friend. 

We need teachers overflowing with 
a sense of appreciation who will dis- 
seminate it among their students. It 
will help to make teaching on the part 
of teachers a pleasure and learning on 
the part of the students an adventure. 
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What Are We Trying to Teach 


in READING? 


YAN WE still see the forest for the 

J trees since we have learned so 
much about the technicalities of learn- 
ing to read? We have learned many 
important facts during the past 30 
years about the methods which are 
successful in teaching pupils to read 
and about the skill which they need 
to establish sound reading habits. Per- 
haps in our intense concentration on 
the mechanics of reading—on word 
analysis and word recognition skills, 
on phonics, on eye training and co- 
ordination—we have lost sight of the 
real goals of the teaching of reading. 

There can be but two real goals 
toward which we aim in teaching 
reading—or, more precisely, a single 
goal with two aspects: to teach chil- 
dren to read well and to love to read. 
For unless they learn to read well, 
children will not love to read; and 
unless they love to read, they will not 
read well. 

The reading teacher should never 
become so engrossed with mechanics 
or so intent on skills that she loses 
sight of this dual objective. Every day 
she should ask herself, “Are my pupils 
reading soundly and, most important, 
do they really love it?” 


To Read Well 


What is involved in reading well 
deserves a few words of explanation. 
First, to be able to read well the child 
must, from the beginning, read nat- 
urally and freely. He must have ample 
experience in reading as freely and 
naturally as an adult does when he 
relaxes after dinner and takes up his 
favorite book or newspaper or maga- 
zine. 

Many children have spent three or 
more years in school without ever hav- 
ing read this way. What they have been 
doing is laboriously translating print- 
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ed words just as an adult does when 
he begins to read a foreign language 
in a series of hard lessons. A child 
may be average or superior in pho- 
netic analysis or even able to “work 
out” more printed words than the aver- 
age pupil in his class, and still be un- 
able really to read well. Unless the 
conditions are provided which enable 
a child really to read freely and nat- 
urally from the earliest stages, he is 
unlikely to read well or to love to 
read, 


The Word Guesser 


Reading well is something very dif- 
ferent from being able merely to rec- 
ognize printed phonograms and words 
or even to pronounce the series of 
words in a sentence. The child who is 
adept at doing auditory gymnastics 
with phonetic elements may be a poor 
reader. Learning to recognize an un- 
usually large number of words “by 
sight” in the first grade is likely to de- 
velop a distorted skill which is not 
reading and which, indeed, may even 
interfere with learning to read well. 
The pupil who develops extraordinary 
skill in guessing words from context 
may have so neglected the ability to 
use the helpful visual and auditory 
clues in word forms as to become a 
word guesser instead of a well-round- 
ed reader. 

No, learning to recognize words or 
to eniploy a series of word-analysis 
and other techniques is not learning 
to read well. Good, natural reading 
requires a properly balanced and uni- 
fied array of techniques. It needs a 
highly coordinated unity of skills. No 
mere series or collection or sum of 


ARTHUR I. GATES 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


the particular techniques enables a 
child to read well. The test of success 
in teaching reading is not how well 
the pupil can perform in any of the 
component skills (such as sounding 
letters or phonograms, recognizing 
words, or moving the eyes along the 
line) but how well he really reads and 
how much he enjoys doing it. 

This is not to say that techniques 
are unimportant. The contrary is true. 
Techniques must be taught. They must 
be the best ones. They must be neither 
overtaught nor undertaught and they 
must work together in such coordina- 
tion as to produce the smooth total 
activity which good reading is. To do 
this requires careful, shrewd guidance. 


Hunt and Hit Reading 


In learning any complex skill, there 
is the temptation to adopt the method 
which produces a quick display of 
results. For example, a person turned 
loose with a typewriter, without ex- 
pert guidance, is likely to use only a 
few fingers in a hunt-and-hit proce- 
dure. This enables him to get obvious 
results quickly. He can hit off a para- 
graph right away. But he is not typing 
well nor is he learning to type well. 
If he persists, he will not only have 
to learn the whole sound process later, 
but also unlearn a lot of interfering 
techniques. And one sees very few 
hunt-and-hit typists who love to type. 

Teachers of reading are faced with 
this temptation. The social pressure 
to make a quick showing of some kind 
of skill in reading is very great. And 
there are numerous schemes offered 
the teacher every year which are guar- 
anteed to produce these quick results 
—usually some sort of highly formal- 
ized phonetic drill. But the final re- 
sult of this kind of teaching is doomed 
to be the same as with hunt-and-hit 
typing. The flashy starter sooner or 
later falls behind those with sound 


See Reading, page 289 





“No man can read with profit that 
which he cannot learn to read with 
pleasure.”—Noah Porter 
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XPERIENCE in Boyertown High 
E School has proved that an annual 
school exhibit is one of the best means 
of letting the public know about the 
school program. Lack of support and 
enthusiasm for the public schools often 
stem from the fact that publicity does 
not exist or has been very poorly 
planned before it was introduced. 

Too often the only criterion by 
which the citizen judges the schools 
in his community is the quarterly re- 
port his child brings home for him to 
sign. If this is his only point of con- 
tact with the schools and if his child’s 
grades do not measure up to expecta- 
tions, it may be a natural quirk of hu- 
man nature to put the blame entirely 
upon the schools. 


The Fancy Trimmings 


Other parents, even though their 
children bring home good grades, may 
complain about “all the fancy trim- 
mings.” They fail to realize that in 
many instances these so-called fancy 
trimmings—the activities and teaching 
vehicles introduced since their own 
school days—are of incalculable value 
in developing latent traits in their 
child. 

Still others, having no children of 
their own in school, become dis- 
gruntled at what they consider the un- 
reasonable cost of the educational 
program. This is especially true if the 
upbuilding of character and self- 
reliance of its youthful citizens, thus 
directly and indirectly benefiting the 


Boyertown Pupils Make Models to Exhibit 
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The School Exhibit—A Means 
of Good Public Relations 


community, is not demonstrated in 
some way. 

A school exhibit showing at least 
some of the accomplishments of a 
year’s work, together with demonstra- 
tions of some activities, can do much 
to enlighten the citizens of a communi- 
ty and convince them that they are 
getting as much, if not more, for their 
tax dollar than for any other dollar 
they spend. 

To make such an exhibit a success, 
every department of the school should 
exhibit. At the beginning of the school 
term, a committee selected from the 
school staff works out plans. Things 
to consider are the selection of a 
suitable place to hold the exhibit, the 
kind of contribution expected from 
each department, ways and means of 
advertising the exhibit to insure the 
greatest possible attendance, decora- 
tions, staging, and financing. 

If the school has a large gymnasium 
with lots of floor space, it will prob- 
ably be the best place in which to hold 
the exhibit. The impact on people of 
a great collection of interesting and 
beautiful objects, of displays, and of 
activities being carried on should not 
be overlooked. This is often far more 
effective than it would be to scatter 
the exhibit throughout several rooms. 





FRANKLIN H. GOTTSHALL 
Boyertown High School 


Some departments, such as the so- 
cial studies, English, or mathematics, 
may wonder how to plan a display 
which will evoke more than passing 
interest. The writer once taught in a 
school where every student in the 
English department was encouraged 
to build miniature models of stage sets 
for Shakespearian plays. These ranged 
from simple to very elaborate models. 
In the school where he is now teach- 
ing, every student taking a course in 
social studies is asked to contribute 
an original model or replica of some 
item used in early Colonial times. The 
mathematics department can make 
models of a sextant, an astrolabe, or 
other objects which have to do with 
the development or study of mathe- 
matics. 


Advertise the Exhibit 


All departments work together in 
creating the models or exhibits. In 
this way, no department is unduly 
burdened. Students are encouraged to 
use their own initiative in developing 
projects with only guidance on the 
part of the teacher. 

The date for the exhibit should be 
determined at the beginning of the 
school year. It should be late enough 
to give every department adequate 
time to complete as many projects as 
possible, but not so late that it inter- 
feres with other closing events of the 
school year. 

All legitimate means of advertising 
should be exploited such as making 
posters, writing notices for the news- 
papers, notifying parents by mail at 
the proper time. Decorations should 
be planned by a committee composed 
of students and teachers. Booths and 
stage props could also be built by 
this same committee. 

The expense of the exhibit should 
be kept at a minimum. However, what- 
ever the expense and trouble, it will 
be more than repaid by the improve- 
ment in good will and interest in the 
educational program which is sure to 
result from a well-planned and prop- 
erly staged school exhibit. 
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teeee. Pie Relations.... 


read Slackboards!* 


¥ 00D teaching is a strong force for 
improved public relations. In- 
deed, formally organized programs 
for public relations should rest upon a 
stout foundation of skilled classroom 
instruction, not by isolated individuals 
in the profession, but by the vast body 
of its member-teachers. 

These truisms of public relations 
practice recognize that the practice of 
good teaching is on the march. They 
also imply that the gap between theory 
and practice can stand further narrow- 
ing. 

Naturally, a difficult job, well done, 
has its own rewards for the individual. 
Of greater importance, however, is the 
fact that a_public-relations-conscious 
local branch has an easier road to 
travel towards its goals, when the en- 
tire teaching group is bent upon a 
quality performance. Conversely, to 
seek public recognition and apprecia- 
tion for anything less than quality is 
to court eventual disaster for the 
school, its teachers, and its adminis- 
tration. 

The difficulty is that these truisms 
are easily uttered. Inescapable is the 
question . . . what are all the elements 
of “good teaching” and how do we 
achieve them? 

Certainly those elements are too 
numerous and too complex to be sum- 
marized for quick mastery by the 
teacher bent upon rapid self-improve- 
ment. As in all tasks, one element 
must be taken at a time. It must be 
worked at, mastered, and assimilated. 
There is no royal road to good teach- 
ing any more than there is a royal 
road to learning. 


The Blackboard—Credit or Debit 

So let’s take that common denom- 
inator of the classroom . . . the black- 
board or chalkboard. 

Do you take the blackboard in your 
classroom for granted? Does your use 
of the board help your students to un- 
derstand more easily the material you 
are presenting? If you took an in- 
ventory of your blackboard practice 
would you find a credit or a debit 


*One of a series of contributions from the 
PSEA Committee on Public Relations. 
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balance on your teaching ledger? 
How do YOU use the blackboard in 
your classroom? 

Most authorities agree that any 
blackboard serves six general pur- 
poses. These are: 

1. For notices of written assignments 
2. For spelling lists and definitions 

3. For visual symbols of all kinds 
(These may be anything from com- 
plex drawings which explain problems 
in algebra or trigonometry, to simple 
diagrams which show the subject, the 
verb, and the modifiers of a given 
sentence. ) 

4. For the classroom lecture which 
uses various sketches to make clear 
some particular idea the teacher wishes 
her students to grasp 

5. For charts showing the progress of 
individual pupils in the classroom 

6. For student activity within the 
classroom 

Certain basic techniques are re- 
quired to attain these purposes, and 
only when they are used does the 
blackboard become an effective teach- 
ing tool. 

What suggestions should be fol- 
lowed for good blackboard practice? 
The rules are simple, and can be ob- 
served by all teachers. 

1. Do not overwhelm the students, or 
stagger their imaginations by having 
each inch of the board covered by 
chalk marks of one kind or another. 
Let chalk writing be brief and to the 
point! In other words, do not put too 
much on the board at one time. 

2. Keep the board clean. Keep writ- 
ing legible at all times. 

3. Place the board in such a way that 
the light of the room falls on it prop- 
erly. 


RICHARD C. REAGER, Chairman 
Division of Speech, Rutgers Universi‘y 


4. See that the board is placed so 
that every child in the room can easily 
see the material that you wish them io 
see. Do not be afraid to move the 
board or to move the class to accom- 
plish this purpose. 

5. Use tools to place drawings or dia- 
grams on the board. Only an art teach- 
er is expected to be an accomplished 
artist, yet the tools of the art teacher 
—trulers, the compass, the patterns, 
T-slide, and other devices—will help 
the average teacher to do a better job 
when she draws or uses the board in 
her room. 

6. Use chalk of different colors. This 
not only provides variety in the dia- 
gram proper, but may stimulate stu- 
dent interest because of the color va- 
riety. 

7. Vary the LAY-OUT, DESIGN, and 
COPY of blackboard material. Have 
you ever studied a series of modern 
advertisements? One insertion will 
tell the story of the product using 
special material, a diagram, a picture, 
or a cartoon. The next advertisement 
will tell the same story, but will use a 
different form for both copy and lay- 
out. Then, the third insertion will con- 
tinue to tell the same story of the prod- 
uct, and will use still a different form 
or color combination, a different pic- 
ture or diagram—all designed to cre- 
ate and hold buyer interest. 

In the same way, a teacher can cre- 
ate and hold student interest by vary- 
ing the lay-out, design, and copy of 
her blackboard advertisement! Each 


use of the board should show a differ- 
ent arrangement of basic material or 
information. 

8. While explaining material on the 
blackboard, stand to one side. 
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9. Do not talk to your class while you 
are writing on the blackboard. /f the 
material being placed on the board is 
tc be immediately called to the atten- 
tion of the class, observe the following 
suggestions: 

A. Place material on the 
without oral comment 

B. Letter all key points or ideas to 
be explained 

C. Stand to one side of the board, 
and, using a pointer, call attention to 
the lettered items (While talking, the 
eye of the teacher should always be on 
the class.) 

D. Keep your speech rate between 
100 and 110 words a minute, and re- 
peat the high lights of the material 
you wish copied, or which you wish 
understood by your group. 

10. TALK WELL WHILE TEACH- 
ING AND USING THE BLACK- 
BOARD. Too often we hear teacher 
voices which are colorless, drab, lack- 
ing in vitality, and monotonous in the 
force and quality used. If the material 
being discussed is imaginative in char- 
acter, perhaps a colorless voice and 
tone will not prevent an understanding 
of that material. However, since most 
blackboard items are factual, and 
thus lacking imaginative impact, the 
drab voice simply encourages lack of 


board 





interest in the information being pre- 
sented. 

Yet, each teacher can have a good 
voice. Voices can be pleasant, friend- 
ly, rich in melody, and with a volume 
control which permits any teacher to 
be heard and understood with a mini- 
mum of effort on the part of any stu- 
dent. Even factual material can have 
life and meaning when the tone pos- 
sesses melody and inflection. 


The Voice 


The rules which follow will help any 
teacher to develop a better speaking 
voice, whether working at the black- 
board or leading a discussion: 
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1. Smile when you talk 
2. Make short sentences 
3. Open the mouth while talking. The 
vowels of the English language should 
be made with the mouth open 
4. Pronounce all final consonants, all 
sounds in every syllable of every word 
5. Give proper emphasis to all vowels 
and make all short sounds short, long 
sounds long. Do not substitute vowel 
sounds 
6. Breathe properly 
7. Stand erect, with shoulders and 
head up. Give your voice freedom, 
fullness, and resonance 
8. Avoid negative mannerisms. Avoid 
talking out of the side of the mouth 
or using too much head movement 
9. Speak with the proper rate—ap- 
proximately 150 words a minute 
10. Speak naturally. Avoid all tonal 
affectation 

It has been suggested that the black- 
board, reinforced by good speech, 
may be used to aid teachers in pre- 
senting their own class comments, or 
to make clear specific information 
which cannot be presented in any oth- 
er way. But it has direct as well as 
indirect public relations values. 


The Story in Pictures 


A teacher in one school accepted an 
invitation to talk to the local Kiwanis 
Club. She took her blackboard with 
her. Then, while explaining a particu- 
lar problem, she placed important ma- 
terial on the board, and the member- 
ship of that organization followed her 
talk with keen interest and enjoyment. 
What is more important, after she had 
spoken, the president of the club said, 
“We now know what is needed, and 
we shall do everything we can to aid 
you in the splendid work you and the 
other teachers are doing. Thank you 
for talking to us.” This teacher did a 
better job of public relations because 
she told her story well. Using the 
blackboard helped her do this better 
job. 

Townspeople were invited by the 
teachers to visit classrooms during a 
recent Open House. In each room, the 
blackboard was used to explain and 
describe some of the activities of that 
particular class. In addition, in every 
room was a blackboard containing in- 
formation about teacher activities. On 
one were articles, written by the teach- 
ers, which had appeared in various 
journals and educational magazines. 





On another board were lists of the 
various organizations to which the 
teachers belonged. 

In the library there was a splendid 
diagram, prepared by the school li- 
brarian, showing the number of books 
then in the library. This was com- 
pared with the number of books in 
other school libraries. Anyone could 
see immediately that the library needed 
additional volumes. One prominent 
businessman, after carefully studying 
the board, said to the librarian, “It’s 
a shame we have so few books in our 
library. I shall take it upon myself to 
see that funds are made available for 
you to order the additional books that 
you need.” Here again the blackboard 
aided a public relations program. 

One of the teachers in this school 
had taken her class to the United Na- 
tions. In her room, the blackboard 
told of this trip, and presented factual 
material which she and the class had 
learned as a result of traveling to Lake 
Success. The theme of her presentation 
emphasized the need for knowledge 
about the United Nations and its ac- 
tivity. Several parents, after seeing 
that particular blackboard, asked the 
principal this question, “Wouldn’t it 
be a splendid thing if all of our stu- 
dents could visit the United Nations?” 

In all of the rooms there were simi- 
lar displays of teacher and student ac- 
tivity. The blackboard was used ef- 
fectively as a tool by each teacher to 
aid in creating this better public rela- 
tions program. 

Yes, directly and indirectly, the 
blackboard can help any teacher tell 
her story better than she otherwise 
might be able to do. Its effective use 
will pay large dividends. Good black- 
board practice is good teaching. Good 
teaching is good public relations. 
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The FTA—A Means 
of Vocational Guidance 


JOSEPH G. PLANK, Adviser 
Thaddeus Stevens FTA Club 
Senior High School, Reading 


HOULD high school Future Teach- 
S ers of America clubs embark on 
all-out recruiting campaigns such as 
might be employed by the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marines? We 
think not. Nor do we believe that we 
should diligently search the student 
body until we find those who give 
every promise of mirroring us to 
posterity. Such tactics smack of high- 
pressure and _ self-perpetuation—both 
of which may be not necessarily in 
the best interests of our profession. 

Our understanding of FTA at the 
high school level is that it should em- 
body the principles of vocational guid- 
ance and make every effort to interest 
the better all-around students in the 
teaching profession. We must take a 
positive approach to the problem. If 
we want vigorous, earnest, enthusiastic 
young people of character and talent 
in our profession, then we must take 
steps to turn the thoughts of these 
desirables in the direction of a teach- 
ing career. 


FTA—A Device 


All over the country, other groups 
have long employed a device which 
they have found workable. The 4-H 
clubs, Future Farmers of America, 
Junior Chemists, etc., are all testi- 
monials to the effectiveness of this 
method. In light of such experience, 
we contend that teachers may well 
consider the usefulness of FTA in 
high schools as a guidance device 
which may attract the type of prospect 
we really need and want in teaching. 

As a matter of fact, until some col- 
leges which are preparing teachers are 
in a position where they can afford to 
reject some applicants as unfit; until 
more and better students are applying 
for entrance in our schools of educa- 
tion, guidance will HAVE to be done 
at the high school level. Some colleges 
have not done a great deal of sifting. 
Some candidates for a degree in edu- 
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cation have been accepted when they 
were demonstrably under par as col- 
lege students. Some have drifted into 
teaching only because they couldn’t 
afford to pay for an education in the 
field in which they were really inter- 
ested—medicine or law, for example. 
Fortunately, some of these people have 
become acceptable teachers. 

“As the twig is bent, so the tree is 
inclined” is still good educational phi- 
losophy. At Reading Senior High 
School, the guidance philosophy has 
been uppermost in the minds of the 
sponsors of the Thaddeus Stevens 
Club of Future Teachers of America, 
established a bit more than two years 
ago. In the past two years, the club 
attracted a total of eighty-nine mem- 
bers, of whom forty-one have actually 
begun teaching courses in various col- 
leges. Now in its third year, the club 
has sixty-three members. 

In its first year, it had thirty-one 
members, with only three being in- 
terested in the elementary field— 
where both the need and the oppor- 
tunity are greatest. Last year, out of 
fifty-eight members, nineteen had be- 
come interested in the elementary 
field. This year, twenty-two are ex- 
ploring the possibilities of elementary 
teaching careers. 

The emphasis in the club program 
is on guiding young prospects to the 
area where they are most needed. In 
doing this, it is providing the raw ma- 
terial from which colleges can afford 
to make a more careful selection, and, 
where indicated, rejection, too. 

The method employed is to attempt 
to furnish guidance in varied and un- 
obtrusive ways. For example, trips are 
made to various colleges in the area. 
We send to the college, well in ad- 
vance of the day of the visit, a list of 
the names of the students who will 
make the trip. With this list, we fur- 
nish the grade in high school for each 
student, the subject or grade in which 
the student has declared his or her 
interest, and other pertinent informa- 
tion which we have accumulated on 
an information file card. 

One college prepared a talk on a 
wire recorder in which the speaker 


addressed himself directly to the var- 
ious youngsters and displayed such a 
knowledge of them and their interests 
that they were astounded. The speak. 
er, in turn, was able to sit and watch 
their reactions while they listened. 
Later, he was able to speak to them 
directly and with a good deal of spe- 
cific information for the volley of 
questions they had for him. 


FTA Breaks the Ice 


As a method of breaking the ice, 
it was fine, for our visits are neces- 
sarily of only a few hours’ duration 
and we find that our youngsters (like 
us) like definite information upon 
which to base decisions. Thus, in spite 
of intervening miles, a gap had been 
bridged and both the college and the 
students were prepared to get the ut- 
most out of a guidance situation. 

Another of our projects is a day 
spent in a school which the student 
has never previously attended. Thanks 
to our administration, from the super- 
intendent on down, this has been our 
most effective guidance factor. In the 
various schools, each student spends 
a full school day with a teacher who 
is interested in the work the student 
is contemplating. The student gets a 
truer picture of what a school day is 
like for the teacher and has the ad- 
ditional benefit of advice and practice 
which are specific and practical. 

Naturally, we have several speakers 
during the course of our club year 
and here again, we attempt to keep 
guidance uppermost in our selections. 
For example, since we are in a city 
school district, our superintendent 
stressed the local need for elementary 
teachers as part of his talk to us. 
Many of our prospective teachers, 
however, must look forward to em- 
ployment in a county school rather 
than locally and so we also had the 
county superintendent in to speak to 
the group about the needs of the coun- 
ty. 

Judging from our experience, ex- 
cellent results can be obtained with 
guidance in the high school Future 
Teachers of America club. Apparent- 
ly, if enough effort is made, these 
students can be made to see where 
need and opportunity lie in the teach- 
ing profession. 


Another in the series of articles from the 
PSEA Committee on Professional Activi- 
ties in Teacher Education Institutions. 
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EDUCATIONAL 





INTERESTS 


The President's Corner 


Becoming acquainted with the duties 
of the presidency and representing 
you at various meetings have made 
this a very busy but also a very en- 
joyable period. I would like to report 
some of the activities in order that you 
might share with me some of the in- 
teresting experiences. 

Naturally, we must start at Head- 
quarters on North Third Street. Here 
I learned first hand of some of the 
things that make us an efficient Asso- 
ciation: a deadline date for JOURNAL 
material; checks for expenses, salary 
and welfare, ready to sign; steno- 
graphic ability faster than I can dic- 
tate; clean and artistic headquarters 
—all geared to Association needs. The 
whole group is in keeping with our 
great organization—courteous, friend- 
ly, efficient, and capable—a wonderful 
group. 

A trip to Washington to attend a 
meeting of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profession- 
al Standards was my first official duty. 
Pennsylvania was represented by a 
fine delegation. It was a most worth- 
while meeting. 

The first Executive Council meeting 
was held on January 20. This really 
was an orientation meeting for the 
President and the new members of the 
Council. After meeting this group, I 
am sure the Association affairs are in 
capable hands. 

One of the most difficult assign- 
ments has been the appointment of 
committees. Should all members be 
reappointed because of experience? 
Should there be relief for those who 
have served and others of the poten- 
tial 56,000 be appointed? Should 
there be a combination of both? Be 
that as it may, the die is cast, the com- 
mittees are appointed. My deepest ap- 
preciation to those who have served. 
My best wishes to those who will serve. 

There have been a number of meet- 
ings of the Legislative Committee as 
you can well imagine. The chairman, 
Baker Thompson, is an aggressive 
leader and he has to be to keep ahead 
of this group. 
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One very interesting and valuable 
conference was the one called by Doc- 
tor Haas for the purpose of discussing 
educational problems needing legisla- 
tive action. The School Directors As- 
sociation, the Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the Superintendents of the 
First-Class School Districts, the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and 
the Chairmen of the Senate and House 
Education Committees ‘were present. 
There was some very beneficial discus- 
sion. Our Executive Secretary made a 
magnificent presentation. 

One of the many fine legislative 
meetings is the Western Convention 
District legislative banquet, held this 
year on Saturday evening, January 
27. Karl Berns of the NEA gave a 
splendid speech. My contribution was 
to emphasize the importance of our 
program. Congratulations to Presi- 
dent Jay Neff and his committees. 

One of the nicest things that hap- 
pened to me was attending a luncheon 
at the Allencrest with the members of 
the faculty of the School of Education 
of the Pennsylvania State College. 
They are the finest friends in the 
world. 

There have been innumerable meet- 
ings and dinners. My only regret is 
that I find it impossible to accept 
every engagement because of lack of 
time. I'll do my best, however, to meet 
every responsibility and request. 

The most thrilling affair mixed with 
sadness for me during this period was 
the commencement at Penn State when 
my daughter Betts was graduated (the 
designer of the yellow ties). She is 
now a full-grown teacher and Dad 
must be getting old. 

It has been a pleasure to share 
these experiences with you. I will look 
forward to the next opportunity, but 
now on a late Friday afternoon I re- 
turn home to become acquainted with 
my good wife—Joun M. LuMLEy, 
President, PSEA, Dushore 
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Wage Order Exempts 
Salaries of Public Employes 


Numerous requests have been re- 
ceived concerning the effect of the 
order of the Wage Stabilization Board 
as it relates to salaries of public school 
teachers and other public employes. 
The Wage Stabilization Board released 
on January 31 an order dealing spe- 
cifically with salaries of these groups. 
The NEA in a memo from the Research 
Division, dated February 1, 1951, 
states the following: 


As we interpret General Regulation 


No. 4 


(a) It does not forbid the annual 
increments of an official salary sched- 
ule. 


(b) It does not prevent the revision 
and improvement of salary schedules. 


(c) It does not block the comple- 
tion of a series of official acts (e.g., 
budget hearings, action by public of- 
ficials, etc.) begun in past weeks to 
raise salaries for teachers at some fu- 
ture date, such as March 1. Such raises 
would be improvements of a salary 
schedule by “ordinance or regulation 
of duly constituted authorities” of 
state or local governmental units. 


(d) It does not forbid the granting 
of cost-of-living increases through of- 
ficial action by school or other public 
officials. 


(e) It does not prevent paying 
higher salaries to an individual trans- 
ferred to a position where the rates of 
pay are customarily higher than in 
the previous position. 


The constitutional question of the 
right of the federal government to 
determine the salaries of state and 
local employes remains undecided. 
Regulation No. 4 assumes the federal 
government’s right to exercise general 
control. Since the salaries of teachers 
are low as compared with those in 
other lines of work, it would not be 
reasonable for federal officials to pe- 
nalize state and local employes by ar- 
bitrary and unnecessary restraints. 
School officials are asked to report im- 
mediately to the NEA Research Divi- 
sion any effort by federal officials to 
review, revoke, or modify salary 
changes made in teachers’ salaries 
when these increases clearly fall with- 
in the authority of duly constituted 
state and local officials. 
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PSEA Salary-Subsidy Program Introduced 


f ter PSEA bills on salaries and 
school subsidies were introduced 
in the General Assembly on Monday 
afternoon, February 19. The salary 
bill was sponsored by the Honorable 
W. Stuart Helm, Armstrong County, 
and Honorable William Z. Scott, Car- 
bon County. 

The subsidy bill was introduced by 
Honorable W. Stuart Helm, Arm- 
strong County, and Honorable Wil- 
liam R. McMillen, Indiana County. 

In brief, the salary proposal pro- 
vides for a double increment for all 
temporary and professional employes 
for the school year 1951-52 to give 
immediate relief because of the rapid- 
ly increased cost-of-living. It advances 
the starting minimum of all teachers 
from $2000 to $2400. It increases 
the maximum levels from $3400 to 
$4000 for teachers with standard 
certificates; from $3800 to $4400 for 
teachers with college certificates; and. 
from $4000 to $4800 for teachers with 
masters’ degrees. Advances on the 
schedule for teachers are by annual 
increments of $200 as in the present 
law. 

The bill also provides new salary 
schedules for supervisors, principals, 
supervising principals, district and. 
county superintendents and their as- 
sistants. It provides that if profession- 
al employes are employed beyond the 
180-day minimum school term now 
provided by law, compensation for the 
additional days of service shall be in- 
creased proportionately to the salaries 
paid. 

The provisions of the bill on sub- 
sidies would increase the maximum 
equalization base from $3450 to $4200 
based on four mills local contribution 
on taxable value. Appropriations to 
school districts during the school year 
1951-52 would be on this new base of 
$4200. Thereafter the equalization 
base would increase $200 a year to a 
maximum of $5000. 

Thus far action has been slow in 
the General Assembly. The Governor 
has not as yet presented his budget. 
which carries with it the administra- 
tion point of view on taxes, income, 
and expenditures. Until this is done, 
consideration of bills is delayed in a 
large measure. 

Although action has been slow in 
the General Assembly the PSEA has 
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made progress in laying the ground- 
work for an aggressive and vigorous 
program of action. The legislative 
committee has reviewed all PSEA pro- 
posals, they have been drafted in bill 
form, and are ready for introduction. 
Our program is one that not only rec- 
ognizes the immediate emergency but 
also looks toward a permanent pro- 
gram for the further advancement of 
public education in Pennsylvania. 


Education Committees 
SENATE 


Republicans 

Paul L. Wagner, chairman, 634 E. 
Broad Street, Tamaqua, Schuylkill 
Co. 

Fred P. Hare, Jr., vice chairman, 551 
West Main Street, Somerset, Somer- 
set Co. 

James S. Berger, 6 South East Street. 
Coudersport, Potter Co. 

Montgomery F. Crowe, 169 Washing- 
ton Street, East Stroudsburg, Mon- 
roe Co. 

Robert D. Fleming, 405 Freeport 
Road, Pittsburgh 15, Allegheny Co. 

Edward J. Kessler, Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Lancaster Co. 

A. H. Letzler, 711 McAteer Street, 
Houtzdale, Clearfield Co. 

Albert R. Pechan, 909 Fifth Ave., 
Ford City, Armstrong Co. 

G. Robert Watkins, Third and Broom- 
all Streets, Chester, Delaware Co. 

Edward B. Watson, 72 North Main 
Street, Doylestown, Bucks Co. 

M. Harvey Taylor, ex officio, USF&G 
Bldg., Harrisburg, Dauphin Co. 


Democrats 

Eustace H. Bane, 57 East Main Street, 
Uniontown, Fayette Co. 

John J. Haluska, First National Bank 
Bldg., Patton, Cambria Co. 

Elmer J. Holland, 1105 Common- 
wealth Bldg., Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
Co. 

George M. Leader, R. D. 2, Dover, 
York Co. 

Maxwell S. Rosenfeld, 1600 Market 
Street, National Bank Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia Co. 

Frank W. Ruth, Bernville, Berks Co. 


HOUSE 
Republicans 


D. Raymond Sollenberger, chairman, 
641 West Second Street, Williams- 
burg, Blair Co. 


William Z. Scott, vice chairman, | 
East Ludlow Street, Summit Hill, 
Carbon Co. 

Albert E. Beech, 906 North Lang Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh 8, Allegheny Co. 
Wayne M. Breisch, R. D. 2, Ringtowan, 

Schuylkill Co. 

Robert R. Clapper, Church Street, Sex- 
ton, Bedford Co. 

Frank A. Costa, 1016 S. 6th Strect, 
Philadelphia 47, Philadelphia Co. 
Ellis E. Ferster, R. D. 1, Richfield, 

Snyder Co. 

Allen M. Gibson, 20 Leather Strect, 
Shefeld, Warren Co. 

Wrayburn B. Hall, Scottish Rite Ter- 
ple, Coudersport, Potter Co. 

W. Stuart Helm, 910 Wilson Avenue, 
Kittanning, Armstrong Co. 

Marvin V. Keller, 142 N. Lincoln 
Avenue, Newtown, Bucks Co. 

Cornelius J. Loftus, 937 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Philadelphia Co. 

Albert E. Madigan, R. D. 2, Towanda, 
Bradford Co. 

William R. McMillen, Savings and 
Trust Co. of Indiana, Indiana, In- 
diana Co. 

Harvey A. Moore, R. D. 1, Butler, 
Butler Co. 

Ray L. Riley, 233 West Street, Wil- 
liamsport, Lycoming Co. 

Edwin W. Tompkins, Spring Block 
Bldg., Emporium, Cameron Co. 
Ivan C. Watkins, 10th and Grande 

Avenue, Tower City, Schuylkill Co. 

LeRoy A. Weidner, 542 N. 9th Street, 
Reading, Berks Co. 

Harold G. Wescott, 23 State Street, 
Susquehanna, Susquehanna Co. 


Democrats 


Patrick J. Corr, 613 Bakewell Bldg.. 
Pittsburgh 19, Allegheny Co. 

James L. Gaffney, 724 Lincoln Street, 
Easton, Northampton Co. 

Paul F. Jones, 527 Fifth Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Allegheny Co. 

Leon J. Kolankiewicz, 3111 Richmond 
Street, Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
Co. 

Charles J. Mills, 4th and Depot Streets, 
Youngwood, Westmoreland Co. 

J. Dean Polen, Lincoln Bank Bldg., 
Avella, Washington Co. 

Albert S. Readinger, 526 Washington 
Street, Reading, Berks Co. 

Joseph A. Scanlon, 3217 Rorer Street, 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia Co. 

Theodore H. Schmidt, 402 Grant Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny Co. 

Harry E. Seyler, 249 E. Princess 
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Street, York, York Co. 

Mary A. Varallo, 1418 Point Breeze 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
Co. 

Dennis L. Westrick, 119 E. Horner 
Street, Ebensburg, Cambria Co. 


PSEA Legislative Committee 


For the information of our mem- 
bers we print the names and addresses 
of the members of the 1951 PSEA 
Committee on Legislation: 

Norman C. Brillhart, 2006 Steuben 

Road, Reading 
Cathleen M. Champlin, Sedgwick Gar- 

den Apts., Sedgwick and McCallum 

Streets, Philadelphia 19 
Lee E. Corter, 100 Sparks Bldg., Penn- 

sylvania State College, State College 
John Duronio, 508 10th Street, Mones- 

sen 
Isabel Epley, 5840 Bartlett Street, 

Pittsburgh 17 
H. E. Gayman, secretary, 400 North 

Third Street, Harrisburg 
William E. Griffith, 232 W. Main 

Street, Somerset 
Walter A. Kearney, Burrowes Bldg., 

Pennsylvania State College, State 

College 
Joseph Siegman, R. D. 4, Box 335, 

Coraopolis 
Mabel Simmons, 13 Shady Avenue, 

Greenville 
G. Baker Thompson, chairman, Asst. 

Supt., Delaware Co. Schools, Media 
T. Stuart Williams, 453 Bennett Street, 

Luzerne 


Pennsylvania Still Holds 
Record 

Although six states are over the top 
in the United Nations Fountain 
Fund Project, Pennsylvania still holds 
the record for highest percentage over 
her quota. The Keystone State, under 
generalship of Mrs. James H. Duff, 
was not only the second state to reach 
its goal, but turned in its check of 50 
per cent over the quota. 

Completion of the fountain project 
was one of Mrs. Duff’s last official acts 
as First Lady of Pennsylvania before 
moving to the National Capital where 
her husband is now serving as United 
States Senator. 

In a message to the National Chair- 
man just before leaving for Washing- 
ton, D. C., Mrs. Duff summed up the 
pleasure and satisfaction which the 
project gave her. 

“The wholehearted response from 
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the school children of Pennsylvania 
was most gratifying,” she wrote. “It 
gave me particular pride and a sense 
of great joy to know that together we 
have been able to share our gifts as a 
symbol of the peace we hope to achieve 
through the United Nations.” 

The campaign to collect money for 
a fountain at United Nations Head- 
quarters was conducted by a Gover- 
nors’ Wives Committee. The other 
states which went over the top were 
Washington, Wisconsin, Virginia, 
Utah, and Connecticut. 


Character is like the foundation to a house 
— it is below the surface. 


Scholarship Available at 
Michigan College 

The scholarship awarded annually 
by the Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology at Houghton, Michigan, to 
a representative Pennsylvania student 
will be available again this year, ac- 
cording to L. A. Duggan, registrar of 
the College. 

The scholarship covers matricula- 
tion and tuition fees for a four-year 
course at the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology. Detailed in- 
formation regarding qualifications re- 
quired of applicants may be secured 
by writing to D. E. Crosley, Deputy 
Superintendent, Department of Public 
Instruction, Box 911, Harrisburg. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 11-17, 1951 


General Theme: UNITE FOR FREEDOM 


Daily Topics 
Sunday, November 11—Our Faith in 


God 

Monday, November 12—Schools and 
Defense 

Tuesday, November 13—Schools Keep 
Us Free 


Wednesday, November 14—Education 
for the Long Pull 
Thursday, November 
the Fundamentals 
Friday, November 16—Urgent School 

Needs 
Saturday, November 17—Home-School- 
Community 


15—Teaching 


Sponsoring Organizations 
National Education Association 
The American Legion 
United States Office of Education 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 
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Dear Miss North, 


What can we do for these children 
in the upper grades who haven't 
learned to read? They just can’t read 
the history and geography that they 
are supposed to learn. How can we 
help them? 


Gertie Uppergrade 


Dear Gertie, 


I hope you won’t be disappointed 
that I’m not going to write about 
remedial reading. I believe that we 
need a different approach to this com- 
mon upper-grade problem. 

First, let’s restore these children to 
a respected place in the classroom. 
Everyone has some area in which he 
is a non-accomplisher. Unfortunately 
in school if his non-accomplishment is 
in the area of reading, he immediately 
loses status. We think of such pupils 
as drags on the wheels of class progress 
and our attitude is communicated to 
their classmates. We must stop think- 
ing of them as hopelessly handicapped. 

Second, let’s teach them that there 
are many ways to learn in addition to 
reading from a book. Geography and 
history are more than book reading. 
We must plan our procedures so that 
they can learn in various ways. We 
can teach them to learn by observing, 
by listening, by participating in ex- 
pressional activities, by reading pic- 
tures, maps, and charts. When one 
door to learning seems closed, we need 
to open all the other doors. 

Third, let’s release the pressure un- 
der which they have been placed and 
stop our frantic efforts to force them 
to read. 

Last, after we have restored the lag- 
gard readers to classroom respectabili- 
ty, if we have attractive reading ma- 
terials available in our classrooms, 
some day they will indicate to us by 
word or action that they are ready to 
learn by reading—or indeed are learn- 
ing by reading. Then and only then 
can we profitably help them in their 
efforts. Sincerely, 


Many “Yoveh— 
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Mrs. Roy H. Flickinger, president of the Montoursville Teachers Association, talks with 

George C. Lyter (center) at a testimonial dinner in his honor at the Lycoming Hotel 

in Williamsport in September. Mr. Lyter retired October I after serving for 32 years as 

supervising principal of the Montoursville schools. With Mrs. Flickinger and Mr. Lyter 
pe is Ralph C. Smith, the new supervising principal. 


Leadership Institute 
July 23—August 17 

The sixth annual Institute of Or- 
ganization Leadership, sponsored by 
The American University and the Na- 
tional Education Association, will be 
held July 23-August 17 at the Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C. 

The Institute, which is limited to 
100 students, is an intensive univer- 
sity course to train officers of local, 
state, and national educational groups 
in the work of professional education 
associations. Formal class study is 
combined with conferences and meet- 
ings with national leaders. 

Known as the “West Point of Or- 
ganization Leadership,” the Institute 
features training in journalism, pub- 
lic speaking, parliamentary law, pub- 
lic relations, planning, school law, and 
the history, structure, program, and 
problems of local, state, and national 
education associations. 

Membership in the Institute is open 
to officers of local and state associa- 
tions, classroom teacher groups, Fu- 
ture Teachers of America sponsors, 
presidents-elect of college FTA chap- 
ters, and others who wish to prepare 
for leadership in educational organiza- 
tions. 

Application blanks and additional 
information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, 
NEA Journal, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Teacher Pduta tion and 


Professional Standards 

The PSEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
met in Washington, D. C., January 4, 
5, and 6, during the regional! confer- 
ence of the NEA Commission. Thomas 
P. North, chairman, was authorized 
to appoint a subcommittee on supply 
and demand as requested by the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

Members of the Commission indi- 
cated preferences of discussion groups 
they wished to attend and met on the 
second and third days to consider im- 
plications of the discussions—EUGENE 
P. Bertin, Secretary 





Katharine T. Schmuekle 


Two new members of the Northampton 
County Retired Teachers Association are 
Katharine T. Schmuekle and Emma 
Schmuekle of Nazareth. Until their re- 
tirement in June, after a total of 93 
teaching years in Pennsylvania, the sisters 


Montgomery County 
Establishes Film Library 


A year ago, the Montgomery Coun- 
ty Education Association started a 
project to create a film library for the 
schools of the county. The library was 
a joint project with Norristown City 
public library. 

During the first year 50 films for 
use in the schools were obtained for 
this library which is used by the 
fourth class districts in the county. 

A mimeographed list of the films in- 
cludes information concerning book- 
ing and shipping procedure. 


Pan American Day 
The purpose of Pan American Day 


—the Day of the Americas—observed 


annually on April 14, is to bring to 
mind the spirit of peace and justice, 
independence, unity and cooperation 
that joins the republics of the Western 
Hemisphere in one great continental 
community, and to stress their politi- 
cal, economic, and cultural ties. 

The Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., announces the prep- 
aration of material for the 1951 ob- 
servance which will be sent to schools 
and interested groups on request. 


OxiviA M. ‘KKETNER, teacher in the 
Orwigsburg elementary grades, re- 
tired at the close of the past school 
term after completing 44 years of 
teaching in the State, 41 of which were 
spent in Orwigsburg. 





Emma E. Schmuekle 


were elementary teachers in the Naza- 

reth schools. Miss Katharine taught for 

47 years in the schools of Stockertown 

and Nazareth; Miss Emma for 46 years 
in Tatamy, Bath, and Nazareth. 
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Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern District 


The annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Convention District, Floyd H. 
Kilmer, Quakertown, president, is 
scheduled for April 12 during School- 
men’s Week in Philadelphia, April 
11-14. Headquarters and registration 
are to be in the Palestra, 33rd and 
Chancellor Streets, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Here, too, will be the pub- 
lishing and supply house exhibits. 

Ralph J. Bunche, 1950 Nobel Peace 
Prize winner, will be the feature speak- 
er at the general meeting of the South- 
eastern Convention District. Other 
speakers who will be invited to par- 
ticipate in the district’s program are 
John M. Lumley, President, PSEA; 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; and Harold E. 
Stassen, president, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

“Fiction and Fact in Real Estate 
Evaluation” will be discussed on one 
of the major programs by H. LaRue 
Frain, assistant professor of econom- 
ics, and David T. Rowlands, associate 
professor of finance, Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania. Lewis B. 
Hershey, director, selective service, 
Washington, D. C., and Edgar Fuller, 
executive secretary of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
will discuss “The Effect of Mobiliza- 
tion Upon Our Schools.” 

At another meeting Joseph S. 
Roucek of the departments of sociolo- 
gy and political science, University of 
Bridgeport, will speak on “Compara- 
tive Education—The Glory and Trag- 
edy of Czechoslovakian Educational 
Experiments.” 

“Research in Child Development 
Neglected by Schools” will be the top- 
ic of Fritz Redl, professor of social 
work, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. “European Unity and the 
United Nations” will be presented by 
Kenneth Lindsay, formerly a member 
of Parliament, representing the mod- 
ern universities of London, England. 

Two speakers will present points of 
view on the work which has been done 
in curriculum development in the State 
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of Pennsylvania. James S. Snoke, as- 
sistant superintendent of Allegheny 
County, will talk on “The Secondary 
School Manual for Pennsylvania” 
(Bulletin 241); Willis E. Pratt, presi- 
dent, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
“Curriculum Improvement by a Sec- 
ondary School Faculty” (Bulletin 
243). 

Problems of teachers will be dis- 
cussed by two speakers: “Programs 
for In-Service Teacher Education” by 
W. Earl Armstrong, chief for teacher 
education, U. S. Office of Education; 
“The Problem of Extra Services of 
Teachers,” Willard Elsbree, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Three speakers 
will discuss State school administra- 
tion—Marion R. Trabue, dean, school 
of education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; G. Arthur Stetson, superinten- 
dent of schools, West Chester; and 
Alfred W. Beattie, superintendent, Al- 
legheny County schools. 

Speakers on subject matter interest 
include Leo J. Brueckner, professor of 
education, University of Minnesota, 
on “The ‘Meaning’ Theory of Teach- 
ing Arithmetic”; and Helen Devery 
Ross, coordinator, District 2, Phila- 
delphia public schools, on “Workshop 
in Science for Elementary School 
Teachers.” 

“Radio and Television in the Guid- 
ance Program—The Spiritual Needs 
of Students” will be presented in a 
kinescope of the CBS-TV Sunday aft- 
ernoon program, “Lamp Unto My 
Feet.” 

Printed programs will be available 
by March 1. Copies may be secured 
by writing to William B. Castetter, 
secretary, Schoolmen’s Week, at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia 4. 


Classroom Planning 


Institute at Penn 

The University of Pennsylvania is 
bringing outstanding national leaders 
to a Classroom Planning Institute on 
March 13 and 14. The purpose of the 
institute is to bring to school admin- 
istrators, school boards, architects, 
ophthalmologists, and other interested 


parties the most recent findings of in- 
vestigations that have dealt with the 
part that natural and artificial light- 
ing, decorating, seating, have on the 
development, learning, and well-being 
of the child in school. 

The steering committee, represent- 
ing education, pediatrics, ophthalmol- 
ogy, dentistry, psychology, and arch- 
itecture, wishes to extend to school 
administrators and school board mem- 
bers of Pennsylvania an invitation to 
take part in this institute. The meet- 
ings are to be held in the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum auditorium. 
There are no fees for this institute. 


Classroom Teachers to 
Meet in California 


Mary Virginia Morris, president, 
announces that the eighth Classroom 
Teachers National Conference will be 
held at Mills College, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, July 9-20, under the sponsor- 
ship of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers and Mills College. 
Lynn T. White, Jr., president, Mills 
College; President Morris; and Hilda 
Maehling, executive secretary, will act 
as directors. 

The conference will meet each 
morning in general session. At this 
time prominent speakers in education 
and national affairs will address the 
group. During the afternoon, partici- 
pants will divide into small groups 
where each can consider problems of 
special interest. Overseas teachers who 
are guests of the NEA will join in the 
study of world problems. 

The theme of the conference will be 
“Individual § Responsibility—United 
Success.” 

If desired, two semester hours of 
graduate or undergraduate credit may 
be earned. Tuition for those desiring 
credit will be $5. 

A fee of $57 (subject to increase 
due to rising costs) will be charged 
which includes meals, room, and in- 
cidentals. Those interested in the con- 
ference may secure registration blanks 
by writing to the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Business Educators An- 
nounce Spring Conferences 
Butler and Norristown High Schools 
will play hosts to the annual spring 
conferences of Pennsylvania business 
teachers. The business educators in 
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western Pennsylvania will meet in 
Butler on Saturday, April 14; teachers 
of eastern Pennsylvania will meet in 
Norristown on Saturday, April 28. 

At both conferences sectional meet- 
ings will be held in shorthand, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, office practice, 
social business subjects, and retail sell- 
ing. Nationally known speakers at But- 
ler will include D. D. Lessenberry, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; James T. Craw- 
ford, University of Indiana; Frank 
F. Sanders, supervisor of business ed- 
ucation for the city of Pittsburgh; and 
Elsie Garlow Rineer, State Teachers 
College, Indiana. 

Outstanding leaders at Norristown 
will include Peter Agnew, assistant 
dean of New York University; Mrs. 
Madeline S. Strony, education direc- 
tor for Gregg Publishing Company; 
Walter S. Rygiel, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg; and Charles Mul- 
hatten, supervisor of business educa- 
tion, Lancaster. 

The Pennsylvania Business Edu- 
cators’ Association is the one organiza- 
tion which provides unity and in-serv- 
ice training for the 2238 business 
teachers in the public schools. The of- 
ficers are: President, Phyllis Ziegler, 
Huntingdon; Ist Vice President, Ray- 
mond W. Morgan; 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent, Benjamin Kuykendall, Frank- 
ford High School, Philadelphia; Sec- 
retary, Edith Fairlamb, Reading High 
School; Treasurer, William Whiteley, 
Reading; and Consultant, John R. 
Haubert, chief of commercial educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


Public School Music to 


be Demonstrated 

The music education department of 
the State Teachers College, Indiana, 
has scheduled a demonstration in pub- 
lic school music teaching for Friday, 
April 20, at 1:00 p.m. It will be held 
in the Demonstration Room of the 
Keith Laboratory School. The guest 
lecturer and demonstrator will be 
Beatrice Pehran Krone, professor of 
music education at the University of 
Southern California. 

Music supervisors of Pennsylvania 
are invited to attend. The music staff 
of the college, together with the 206 
music majors, will attend the demon- 
stration and discussion. A class from 
the Keith school will be used for the 
demonstration. 
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Atomic Energy Conference 

An Atomic Energy Conference will 
be held March 30 at the State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana. It will be spon- 
sored by the college and Associated 
Universities Incorporated, Brookhaven 
Laboratory. 

Designed especially to aid teachers 
of science and social studies to under- 
stand the problems of atomic energy, 
the conference will feature speakers 
who will describe this atomic informa- 
tion in terms laymen can understand. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During April 
1. Continue to provide frequent 
opportunities for the local 
Legislative Committee to in- 
form the membership regard- 
ing the progress of the PSEA 

legislative program. 


2. Entertain your members of 
the General Assembly. 


3. Convene Executive Commit- 
tee to participate in prepar- 
ing Local Branch Report 
which will be mailed to Local 
Branch Presidents during 
April. 


4. Continue solicitation of con- 


tributions for the Defense 
Fund. 
5. Complete registration for 


delegate(s) to the Local 
Branch Leaders Workshop 
scheduled for Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg, during the 
week of August 20, 


6. Report the names of newly 
elected officers to PSEA 
Headquarters immediately 
following their election. 











Junior Classical League 

The Junior Classical League, a na- 
tional Latin club for high school stu- 
dents that is sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Classical League, will hold its 
State convention at Haverford Town- 
ship Senior High School on Saturday, 
April 7. A program of music, talks, 
and round table conferences will be 


presented and officers will be elected. 

Each school that is affiliated with 
the State organization is entitled io 
send two official delegates. Schoo's 
which do not have Junior Classical 
Leagues are invited to send representa- 
tives. 

For further information write Ber- 
nice Gilmore, Haverford Township 
Senior High School, Havertown. 


Elizabethtown Host 


to Business Seminar 

The fourth annual Business and Ed- 
ucation Seminar, which is being spon- 
sored by the Harrisburg, Lancaster, 
and York chapters of the National 
Office Management Association and 
Elizabethtown College, is scheduled to 
be held at the College on March 31 
from 9:30 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. 

The theme for this year’s seminar is 
Humanics—Our Mutual Responsibili- 
ty. The purpose of the seminar is to 
bring about a better working agree- 
ment and greater cooperation between 
the office and the school. 

The first speaker on the seminar, 
J. Edgar Hilgendorf, guidance coun- 
selor, Reading Senior High School, 
will discuss the subject of human rela- 
tions as they are being developed in 
the public high school. The second 
speaker, Dudley M. Mason, personnel 
research director, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Laricaster, will discuss hu- 
man relations as they apply to office 
personnel and industry’s methods for 
handling problems of personality ad- 
justments. 

These two addresses will be fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion on the 
theme of the seminar. The panel per- 
sonnel are members of industry, edu- 
cation, and several high school stu- 
dents. 

The seminar will close with a lunch- 
eon address by Dorothy C. Finkelhor, 
dean, Business Training College, Pitts- 
burgh. Her subject will be Emotional 
Maturity—a Factor in Learning. 


Math Teachers 


Announce Speakers 

Final plans for the twenty-ninth 
annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics are be- 
ing made by co-chairmen for local ar- 
rangements, Catherine A. V. Lyons, 
Pittsburgh, and Amelia Richardson, 
McKeesport, and their committees. 


This meeting will be held in the Wil- 
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liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, March 
28-31. 

Speakers announced include: W. W. 
Rankin, Duke University; Aaron 
Bakst, New York University; Ray C. 
Maul, National Education Associa- 
tion; and Dwayne Orton, director of 
education, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, New York City. 


Junior Historians Study 
Abandoned Industries 

The Second Annual Junior Histori- 
an Conference will convene at State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, on 
April 14, in accordance with plans 
made by the Central Northeastern Jun- 
ior Historian Advisory Council. The 
topic, “Abandoned Local Industries 
in Our Counties,” will be discussed by 
participating Junior Historians from 
Northumberland, Columbia, Snyder, 
Montour, Sullivan, and Schuylkill 
Counties. 

A luncheon for the young histori- 
ans, their advisers, and honor guests 
will be held in the college dining 
room to be followed by an historical 
tour and a visit to the Magee Museum. 
Student officers for 1951-52 will be 
elected. 

Members of the Advisory Council 
are: George F. Dunkelberger, chair- 
man, Selinsgrove; Harvey A. Andruss, 
Bloomsburg; Eugene P. Bertin, Mun- 
cy; Fred W. Diehl, Danville; Ralph 
S. Herre, Bloomsburg; John M. Lum- 
ley, Dushore; Nell Maupin, Blooms- 
burg; Edward Reams, Bloomsburg; 
Grace A. Waterbury, Selinsgrove. 





Edinboro Entertains Social 
Studies Group 


The third annual conference of the 
Northwestern Pennsylvania Council 
for the Social Studies will be held at 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, 
April 12. The program will consist of 
addresses by educational specialists; 
book, map, and audio-visual aid ex- 
hibits; and a series of sectional meet- 
ings on the elementary and secondary 
levels. 

Luther V. Hendricks, executive sec- 
retary of the council and chairman of 
the social studies department of the 
college, has arranged for 30 exhibits 
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of social studies instructional materials 
which will be displayed in the gym- 
nasium of the training school. 

All teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators are cordially invited. For 
further information, write George W. 
Neel, State Teachers College, Edin- 
boro. 


Library Conference 
at Millersville 

“Guidance through the School Li- 
brary” will be the theme of the Sixth 
Annual Eastern Pennsylvania School 
Library Conference at the State Teach- 
ers College, Millersville, April 6 and 
7. Speaking to this topic at the con- 
ference will be William H. Bristow, 
director of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research, New York City Board of 
Education; Ashley Montagu, Rutgers 
University; and Amelia H. Munson, 
New York Public Library. 

The conference will open with a 
workshop session on Friday afternoon. 
There will be a panel discussion on 
Saturday morning in which three edi- 
tors will participate. 

Publicity materials will be mailed 
March 14. Any interested person not 
receiving this release should write 
Helen A. Ganser, director of library 
education, State Teachers College, 


Millersville. 


Reading, from page 278 


techniques, and he either quits the ac- 
tivity or is relegated to the lowest 
group. The child with unsound read- 
ing techniques, however spectacular 
his beginning, eventually finds himself 
an inefficient and bored reader strug- 
gling along until remedial reading is 
provided. 

The importance of developing the 
harmonious whole process involved 
in sound reading, and of avoiding the 
distortions of overdeveloped isolated 
skills and techniques, however spec- 
tacular the stunts they make possible, 
can hardly be overestimated. Progress 
must be sound and sure even if it is 
slower and superficially less showy. 


To Love to Read 


Children must acquire sound tech- 
niques to read well, and ability to 
read well is essential to learning to 
love to read. But, to read well and to 
love it require that the reading pro- 
gram provide an abundance of oppor- 
tunity to read naturally and success- 


fully. Every person has his limits with- 
in which he can read well. A typical 
sound third-grade reader can read 
well and enjoy reading material of 
modest difficulty, but a Shakespeare 
play is too difficult for him. Force him 
to do all or most of his reading be- 
yond the level at which he can read 
soundly with understanding and en- 
joyment, and you will soon destroy 
both interest and ability. You will 
also destroy the child’s confidence and 
his sense of security. Both are essen- 
tial to effective learning. 

The regular basal reading program 
should provide the child with a wealth 
of enjoyable material on his own read- 
ing level. Over and above this, there 
should be available to him a library 
table or corner which abounds in in- 
teresting and lively stories and in- 
formational reading material on the 
level at which he is able to read well, 
and the day’s schedule should provide 
time for him to enjoy these materials 
—to read freely and naturally with 
the same freedom from difficulty and 
the same smoothness which character- 
ize an adult’s personal reading. 

This free reading, without stops to 
struggle with difficulties with - unfa- 
miliar words and constructions, is 
just as important, indeed it is prob- 
ably more important, for the poor 
reader than for the superior reader. 
The poorer reader is precisely the one 
who is most readily bored by formal 
drill materials and who most serious- 
ly needs the assurance and satisfaction 
that can come only from reading real- 
ly interesting stories. 

We must give added emphasis to 
this matter of interesting children in 
reading. All the skills, all the tech- 
niques, all the mechanics, are only tools 
to use in learning to read well so as to 
be able to enjoy reading. We must not 
lose sight of the fact that they are only 
tools—useful, important, necessary 
tools, but still tools—means to the end 
but not the end itself. We must not so 
emphasize them that our pupils cease 
to enjoy reading. 

We must give children interesting 
material of suitable difficulty, provide 
them with simple but sound guidance, 
and give them ample opportunity to 
read by themselves and to learn to 
read better in the course of reading. 
Given these basal things, they will 
learn to read soundly and to love it, 
and we will then have achieved the 
real goal of teaching reading. 
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ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Executive Council 


The 1951 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, January 
20, at 9:30 a.m., with John M. Lum- 
ley, President, presiding. 


Rott Catxt—Mr. Lumley extended 
greetings to the members of the Coun- 
cil and the Executive Secretary in- 
troduced the members present: A. 
Nelson Addleman, Gertrude Barber, 
Thomas E. Carson, Edwin D. Clauss, 
Isabel Epley, Ralph E. Heiges, Floyd 
H. Kilmer, Ruth E. Krapf, Herbert P. 
Lauterbach, Lawrence E. McKnight, 
Eugene V. Moriarty, Mrs. Carolyn 
Morton, Jay Neff, E. Vernece Saeger, 
Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., D. V. Skala, 
Lucy A. Valero. 

C. Herman Grose, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, represented Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 

Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Di- 


rector, was absent. 


Minutes—On motion of Miss Valero, 
seconded by Mr. Neff, the minutes of 
the December 28, 1950, meeting were 
approved. 


FINANCIAL REPORT AND BupcET—The 
financial statement for the six-month 
period ending December 31, 1950, was 
approved on motion of Mr. Skala, sec- 


onded by Miss Krapf. 


Business PRocEDURE—On motion of 
Mr. Kilmer, seconded by Mr. Sandy, 
business procedure was approved as 
submitted. 


STATE CONVENTION—On motion of 
Mr. Neff, seconded by Mr. Lauterbach, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, De- 
cember 27, 28, 29, were fixed as the 
dates for the 1951 Convention to be 
held in Harrisburg. 


AssociaTION AcTiIviTIES—A__brief 
statement of the administrative and 
executive activities of the Association 
as carried forward by Headquarters 
Staff of sixteen individuals was pre- 
sented by the Executive Secretary. 

Mr. Lauterbach suggested the de- 
sirability of presenting at the end of 
the year a record of the extent of field 
service and contacts. 
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CoMMITTEES—The Executive Secre- 
tary presented information concern- 
ing the elective and appointive com- 
mittees. Mr. Neff suggested representa- 
tion on appointive committees similar 
to the number on the Executive Coun- 
cil. Mr. Sandy moved and Mr. Neff 
seconded that in the appointment of 
members to appointive committees on 
which appointments are made on a 
Convention District basis, the number 
shall be the same as membership on 
the Executive Council. Motion carried. 


Convention Districts—The Execu- 
tive Secretary presented briefly the 
organization of the nine Convention 
Districts. He stressed the growing im- 
portance of the Convention District 
President as a regional leader and the 
need for discussion of local branch 
problems in Convention District meet- 
ings. 

Locat BrancHes—The Council dis- 
cussed the increased activity of local 
branches, the work of the Committee 
on Local Branches, and the Penn Hall 
Workshop. 

Doctor Addleman and Mr. Neff 
spoke of the disproportionate delegate 
representation because of differences 
in size of the local branch. Doctor 
Addleman moved and Miss Epley sec- 
onded that the Executive Council au- 
thorize the President to appoint a sub- 
committee of the Executive Council to 
make a study of delegate representa- 
tion to the State Convention. Motion 
carried. 


DEPARTMENTS, SECTIONS, AND ROUND 
TaBLEs—It was pointed out that pro- 
fessional activities of these groups 
were expanding beyond the meetings 
held during the State Convention. 


LEGISLATION—At this time Mr. Lum- 
ley introduced G. Baker Thompson, 
chairman of the 1951 Committee on 
Legislation. Mr. Thompson reviewed. 
the PSEA Legislative program as ap- 
proved by the House of Delegates and 
said the Committee on Legislation met 
January 13 preliminary to the actual 
drawing of bills for presentation to 
the General Assembly. 
Mr. Thompson emphasized the im- 
portance of the work done by the 
membership on the local level. 


LecaL Poxicy anp Amw—Mr. Adler 
presented the legal policy of the As. 
sociation as adopted by the Executive 
Council September 16, 1950. He re. 
viewed the scope of his work and 
spoke specifically of the Coronway 
case. 

At 12:26 p.m. the Executive Coun- 
cil recessed for luncheon at the Penn- 
Harris Hotel and reconvened at 1:50 
p.m. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 1950 Ex. 
ECUTIVE COUNCIL TO THE 1951 Fx- 
ECUTIVE COUNCIL— 

1. Appointment of a joint commit- 
tee of the Executive Council and 
the Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Stand- 
ards to study the problem of 
Supply and Demand and Cer- 
tification. Mr. Lumley said he 
will appoint this committee. 

2. Increased appropriation to Con- 
vention Districts. This will be 
referred to the 1951 Budget 
Committee. 


Action By House or DELEGATES— 


1. Nominee to Retirement Board— 
Mr. Lumley stated no action is 
required by the Executive Coun- 
cil as the 1951 House of Dele- 
gates must first make the nom- 
ination. 

2. Method of filling vacancies on 
Executive Council—No action 
required pending a vacancy. 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON SE- 
LECTING Four PROFESSIONAL PLAN- 
NING PAMPHLETS—Miss Saeger, chair- 
man, said the committee met January 
20 and the following is the recom- 
mendation and order of preference 
for the publishing of pamphlets: 
1. Ready for School 
2. The Brownley’s Find the Answer 
—radio script 
3. Housing the School Program 
4. Types of School Districts 
5. The Bright Child, the Mentally 
Handicapped Child, and _ the 
Physically Handicapped Child 
combined under “Exceptional 


Children.” 


On motion of Miss Valero, seconded 
by Mrs. Morton, the report was ac- 
cepted. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO PSEA Con- 
sTITUTION—Mr. Lumley stated that 
the Executive Secretary received at 
the close of the Convention the fol- 
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|owing amendment properly signed by 
more than ten individuals for con- 
sideration by the 1951 House of Dele- 
gates: 

Article VIII, Section 3. Each de- 
partment shall elect a President; a 
Vice-President; a Secretary; and a 
delegate to the House of Delegates. 
They shall serve for one or two years, 
or until their successors are elected. 

At the first session of each Depart- 
ment’s annual meeting the Depart- 
ment [shall] may also nominate its 
choice for President. 

This amendment will be referred to 
the Committee on Constitution for 
proper editing. 


ELECTION OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
PSEA—Miss Epley moved that Har- 
vey E. Gayman be re-elected as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the PSEA for a 
six-year term to February 28, 1957. 
Seconded by Miss Valero, Mr. Kilmer, 
and others. Mr. Lauterbach and Mr. 
Kilmer proposed that the election be 
made unanimous. Motion carried. On 
motion of Doctor Addleman, seconded 
by Mr. Sandy, the President was au- 
thorized to appoint a committee to 
study salaries of Headquarters Staff 
and make recommendations to the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 


ELECTION OF TRUSTEE OF THE PER- 
MANENT Funp—On motion of Mr. 
Lauterbach, seconded by Mr. Skala, 
Edward A. Glatfelter was re-elected 
as chairman and treasurer of -the 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund for a 
six-year period to January 13, 1957. 


Mip-Century WuitE House Conrer- 
ENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH—Miss 
Kpley spoke of the follow-up meeting 
which the Pennsylvania Committee is 
planning on March 15 and 16 in Har- 
risburg. Miss Epley has requested that 
the Presidents of Local Branches of 
the PSEA be placed on the mailing list 
to receive information regarding this 
Conference, and she urged that the 
Executive Council look on this activity 
with favor. 





C. HERMAN Grose—lIn response to the 
invitation of Mr. Lumley, Doctor 
Grose, representing Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, spoke of the cooperative re- 
lationship between the Department of 
Public Instruction and the PSEA. He 
told of the progress of establishing 
the individual records of all members 
of the Retirement System and said 
individual reports would be ready for 
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distribution to all members prior to 
the date fixed by the General Assem- 
bly in the legislation of 1947. 

Mr. Lauterbach moved, Mr. Neff 
seconded, that the Executive Council 
extend commendation to Francis B. 
Haas, Chairman of the Retirement 
Board, for the energetic way the work 
of the Retirement System has been 
carried forward. The motion carried. 


SURVEY ON EpuCATION BY BENJAMIN 
Fine—Mr. Lauterbach called atten- 
tion to the report of a survey on edu- 
cation by Benjamin Fine appearing 
in the January 15 issue of the New 
York Times. Miss Valero suggested 
this survey be placed on the agenda 
for the next meeting of the Executive 
Council and that a member of the 
Executive Council report on this item 
at that time. Mr. Lumley requested 
Miss Valero to make this report. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES—Mr. 
Lumley said he shortly would com- 
plete the roster of committees for 1951 
and would send a list of the commit- 
tees to the Executive Council members. 


Next MEETING oF ExecuTIVE Coun- 
c1L—Saturday, February 24, was des- 
ignated as the next meeting of the 
Executive Council. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 2:30 p.m., on mo- 
tion of Mr. Skala, seconded by Mr. 
Kilmer, the Executive Council ad- 
journed.—Harvey E. GayMan, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary 


Appointive 
State Committees 


(Announced by President John M. Lumley, 
February 12, 1951) 

BILL OF RIGHTS 
Central—George D. Weiss, Bellwood 
Central-Western—Forrest L. Leffler, Johns- 

town : 
Eastern—Hobart M. Farber, Lehigh County, 
Allentown 
Midwestern—Dana S. Still, Clarion 
Northeastern—W. Albert Murphy, Scranton 
Northwestern—Don Gill, Lawrence Park, 
Erie 
Southeastern—Dallas E. Brubaker, Media 
Southern—J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg 
Western—William A. Yeager, Chairman, 
Pittsburgh; Jane P. Walker, Clairton 


CREDENTIALS 


Richard J. Carroll, Taylor, term expires 
Dec. 31, 1952 

T. O. McCracken, Mildred, term expires 
Dec. 31, 1953 

Kenneth F. Titus, Chairman, Point Marion, 
term expires Dec. 31, 1951 


LOCAL BRANCH COMMITTEE 
(Term expires Dec. 1, 1951) 
Central—Glenwood Crist, Muncy 


Central-Western—John M. Urban, Beaver- 
dale 

Northeastern—Ruth E. Krapf, Hazleton 

Northwestern—James M. Harper, Corry 

Southeastern—Alice Schrack, Coatesville 

Western—Mrs. Gladys Cannon, Wilkinsburg 

(Term expires Dec. 1, 1952) 

Eastern—Timothy E. Brennan, Pottsville 

Midwestern—Elizabeth Montgomery, Grove 
City 

Southern—Robert A. Nichols, 3rd, Chair- 
man, Lebanon 

Western—Mrs. Pearl M. Ache, Uniontown 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 
James R. Braden, Washington County 
Elizabeth Greger, Philadelphia 
James R. Hill, Edinboro 
H. L. Hoover, Chairman, Lancaster 
Howard Miller, Beaver Falls 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
Central—Donald McGarey, Chairman, State 

College 
Central-Western—John E. Bowers, Brook- 
ville 
Eastern—Clyde M. Uhler, Easton 
Midwestern—Beulah Campbell, New Wil- 
mington 
Northeastern—Harold F. Martin, 
umberland Co., Sunbury 
Northwestern—Hazel Rankin, Franklin 
Southeastern—George R. Cressman, West 
Chester 
Southern—Joseph Torchia, Millersville 
Western—C. B. Wilson, California 
George W. Hoffman, Pittsburgh 


PROFESSIONAL PLANNING 


Clara E. Cockerille, Chairman, Altoona 
Orval Borton, Youngsville 

Mrs. Grace H. Clyde, Canonsburg 
Miriam W. Cokely, Punxsutawney 

C. B. Dissinger, Pike County, Milford 
Millard L. Gleim, Bangor 

Guy N. Harriger, Butler 

Paul R. Miller, Kane 

Eugene B. Yarnel, Vandergrift 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Central—Edward J. P. Kimble, Williamsport 
Central-Western—Merle A. Beam, Windber 
Eastern—Thomas W. Watkins, Chairman, 

Coopersburg 
Midwestern—Betty I. Brown, New Castle 
Northeastern—Mary V. Fraley, Wilkes-Barre 
Northwestern—Tom R. Knorr, Meadville 
Southeastern— Warren E. Kay, Philadelphia 
Southern—J. Kenneth Gabler, Chambers- 


North- 


burg 
Western—J. Morris Jones, McKeesport; 
Charles A. Bair, Allegheny Co., Pitts- 
burgh 


RETIREMENT PLAN PSEA STAFF 
Kermit M. Stover, Boiling Springs, term 
expires Dec. 31, 1953 
Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven, term 
expires Dec. 31, 1952 
John M. Hickey, Erie, term expires Dec. 
31, 1951 


RETIREMENT PROBLEMS 
(Term expires Dec. 31, 1951) 


Central-Western-—J. Maurice Strattan, Kit- 
tanning 

Eastern—Robert A. Rosenkrance, Chair- 
man, West Reading 
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Rhythm — Instruments and Movements 
Pond Life 

Seashore Life (Color) 

Growing Girls 

Birds are Interesting (Color) 
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Rome, City Eternal (Color) 
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Greek Children 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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' Committees... . 


Southeastern—William A. Doane, Philade}- 
phia 
Southern—Kermit M. Stover, Boiling Springs 
Western—David H. Stewart, Dormont 
(Term expires Dec. 31, 1952) 


Central—Floyd C. Fretz, Bradford 

Midwestern—John B. Cutler, Mercer Coun- 
ty, Mercer 

Northeastern—Elizabeth Baxter, Towanda 

Northwestern—Howard L. Kelly, Erie 

Western—William Jefferson, New Kensing- 
ton 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS 


(Term expires Dec. 31, 1951) 


Raymond H. Amalong, Greenville 
Rosana Eckman, Kane 
Arthur W. Ferguson, York 
John C. Hoshauer, Edinboro 
Henry Klonower, Harrisburg 
Thomas P. North, Chairman, Bloomsburg 
Carl E. Seifert, Harrisburg 

(Term expires Dec. 31, 1952) 
Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia 
Clarence G. Enterline, Reading 
Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, Forest Hills 
Charles M. Long, State College 
William J. Norman, Indiana County, Indiana 
Mary Ann Pesognelli, Pittsburgh 
Jesse H. Snyder, Perry Co., New Bloomfield 


Subcommittees of the 
Executive Council 


ALLOCATION OF PSEA DELEGATES 


Floyd H. Kilmer, Chairman 
Lawrence E. McKnight 
Isabel Epley 


BUDGET : 
Isabel Epley, Chairman 
A. Nelson Addleman 
Gertrude Barber 

Edwin D. Clauss 

Floyd H..Kilmer 

Ruth E. Krapf 

Mrs. Carolyn K. Morton 
E. Vernece Saeger 
Joseph W. Sandy, Jr. 
Lucy A. Valero 


CONSTITUTION 

D. V. Skala, Chairman 
Herbert P. Lauterbach 
Lawrence E. McKnight 


DESIGNATION OF NEA DELEGATES 
E. Vernece Saeger, Chairman 

Edwin D. Clauss 

Floyd H. Kilmer 

Ruth E. Krapf 

Lawrence E. McKnight 

Mrs. Carolyn K. Morton 

Jay Neff 

Joseph W. Sandy, Jr. 

D. V. Skala 


LEGAL POLICY 
Jay Neff, Chairman 
Ruth E. Krapf 
Eugene V. Moriarty 


SOCIAL 

Gertrude Barber, Chairman 
Isabel Epley 

Ruth E. Krapf 
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UNIVERSITY OF 





ERMONT 


Summer Session—July 9—Aug. 18 


Graduate and undergraduate courses, 
: Liberal Arts, Pre-medical, Education, 
Guidance, Dramatics, Painting, Clas- 
sical and Modern Languages, Conser- 
vation and Education Workshops. Rec- 
reation in mountains, lakes, and to 
points of historic interest. For Bulletin 
write, 










Director, Summer Session 
BURLINGTON 11, VERMONT 
ON - LAKE - CHAMPLAIN 


NOW, 
SCIENCE PROGRAM 


A COMPLETE 


SCIENCE AND HEALTH 
AND CONSERVATION 











WE SEE Pre-primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN Primer 
THROUGH THE YEAR Grade 1 


WINTER COMES AND GOES 2 
THE SEASONS PASS 3 
THE HOW AND WHY CLUB a 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 5 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 6 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 7 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 8 


a 
TEACHER’S MANUALS 


@ 
ACTIVITY BOOKS 
« 
FILMSTRIPS 


Represented by W. H. Bie, T. K. Ellis 
and P. W. Symonds 


Publishers of the Prose and Poetry Reading 
and the Enjoying English Language Series 


THE LW. SINGER CO. INC: 


Y 8 AC MSS N 
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Mrs. Carolyn K. Morton 

E. Vernece Saeger 

Lucy A. Valero 

STAFF SALARY PROGRAM 
A. Nelson Addleman, Chairman 
Thomas E. Carson 

Edwin D. Clauss 

TEACHER SUPPLY 

Ralph E. Heiges, Chairman 


Thomas E. Carson 
Herbert P. Lauterbach 


Legislative Committee 
December 28, 1950 


A meeting of the Legislative Com- | 


mittee was held at the call of the chair- 


man, John M. Lumley, on Thursday, 
December 28, at PSEA Headquarters | 


with all members present. 

The committee gave consideration 
to communications and points of view 
expressed on the legislative program 
as printed in the December issue of 


the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. | 


After extensive discussion it was 
the opinion of the Committee that the 
report should be presented to the 


House of Delegates as printed.—H. E. | 


GaYMaN, Secretary 
January 13, 1951 


The Legislative Committee met at | 


Rott Cat~t—Those 
Norman C. Brillhart, 
Champlin, Lee E. Corter, Isabel Epley, 
Harvey E. Gayman, William E. Grif- 
fith, Walter A. Kearney, Joseph Sieg- 
man, Mabel Simmons, 
Thompson, and T. Stuart Williams. 
Absent but accounted for, John 


present 


| Duronio. 


John M. Lumley, President, A. 


| Clair Moser, Raymond C. Webster, 


Eugene P. Bertin, Fred P. Hare, Jr., 


| and Lewis F. Adler of Headquarters 
| Staff met with the Committee. 


Mr. Corter moved, seconded by Mr. 


| Griffith, that the minutes of the De- 
_cember 28 meeting be approved as 





read. Motion carried. 


PREPARATION OF Brtts—Mr. Thomp- 


| son stated that the purpose of the 


| PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, Jan- | 
| uary 13, 1951, at 9:30 a.m., with G. 
| Baker Thompson, chairman, presiding. 


were: | 


Cathleen M. | 


G. Baker | 


meeting was to review the various | 


items of the Legislative program prior 
to the preparation of bills. The Com- 


mittee agreed that the subsidy. bill | 


should be a separate bill and that fi- 


nancial inducements should be given | 


to districts forming joint, merged, or | 


union districts. 


Mr. Brillhart moved, seconded by | 








Van Nostrand 
Texts for Spring 
ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 


STESN 


This first year algebra is out- 
standing for its clear presenta- 
tion, its special provisions for 
meeting individual needs, its 
time-saving abundance of drill 
material. Formerly published by 
Newson; now published by Van 
Nostrand. Cloth binding—$2.00 

Paper binding—$1.28 


DYNAMIC PLANE 
GEOMETRY 


SKOLNIK AND HARTLEY 


A new plane geometry with a 
fresh slant. Easy-teaching or- 
ganization. Nearly 1300 exercises 
and 900 figures. Content well 
balanced between types of rea- 
soning and traditional geometry. 
material. Illustrative examples, 
chapter summaries, reviews, 
tests. Unusual tables and de- 
pendence charts. $2.56 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Hoce, Cross, AND LITTLE 


A broad survey course in phys- 
ics, chemistry, earth science, as- 
tronomy, aeronautics, etc. De- 
signed for students in llth or 
12th grades who are not plan- 
ning to take separate courses in 
physics and chemistry. Less 
technical and mathematical ap- 
proach—greater emphasis on the 
inter-relation of the various 
fields. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 
Muthard, Hastings, & Gosnell 


NEw Democracy WoRKBOOK 
Wesner 


THIs Our WorLD 
Bining, Howland, & Shryock 


Turis Our NATION 
Bining, Martin, & Wolf 


These new social studies texts 
are now published by 
Van Nostrand. 





D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 
250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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Mr. Williams, that any beginning 
teacher who is the holder of a Master’s 
Degree shall after the completion of 
three years of satisfactory service re- 
ceive an additional increment payable 
during the year following that in 
which permanent certification _ is 
earned. Motion carried. 

The Committee clarified the pro- 
posal of a double increment by the 
following statement: All professional 
employes shall receive a double in- 
crement in September, 1951, which 
shall be over and above the contract- 


how much does a 


HAWAIIAN vacation really cost? 





ed salary for 1950-51. Amendments to 
the School Code to provide increments 
for témporary professional employes 
were suggested. 

Mr. Kearney moved, seconded by 
Miss Simmons, that the penalty for 
the employment of emergency certifi- 
cate teachers in Section 2518 of the 
School Code be increased to $500, and 
that the minimum salary of teachers 
employed on emergency certificates be 
increased from $1600 to $2000. Mo- 
tion carried. 

Mr. Thompson gave a detailed re- 





on UNITED AIR LINES, round trip is 
only $580, and "‘packaged”’ vacations 
cost as little as $614"! 


Yes, the vacation you’ve always wanted is now within reach; a glori- 
ous stay in Hawaii costs only a little more than you'd normally spend. 
United's ‘‘packaged”’ Hawaiian Vacations last from 10 to 23 days, 
and some include visits to the outer islands as well as Honolulu. 


And while you're there, you may want to further your teaching 
career and work for an increased income by taking courses at the 
U. of Hawaii in Honolulu. Surprisingly economical living accommoda- 
tions are available. So start planning now to spend this coming sum- 
mer in fabulous Hawaii, where you can enjoy a wonderful vacation 
and earn teaching credits at the same time, at low cost! 


For further information call at your nearest United office, or write: 


a UNITED 
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UNITED AIR LINES 


IN PHILADELPHIA: 1620 Walnut Street and Interna- 
tional Airport. Call Kingsley 6-1700 or an authorized 


travel agent. 


* From Philadelphia, plus federal tax. 


port of a meeting of several interes:-d 
groups regarding legislation for sch«o| 
building construction. He recomme:- 
ed that rentals payable by the Site 
be increased by dropping the 56 
clause in the present Act; that i‘e 
State participate in the payment »{ 
rentals to municipal authorities; and 
that school districts be authorized 
to organize municipal authorities. He 
proposed that the Legislative Commit- 
tee support legislation to bring about 
these changes. 

The Committee agreed that legisi:- 


_ tion defining salary in terms of a nine- 


' month school term be 


included in 
the salary bill and as a_ separate 


| amendment also. 


The problem of the payment of 
salaries in cases where schools are 


_ closed for emergencies was discussed 


and will be considered at the next 


| meeting of the Committee. 


| Court 


Mr. Adler reported that a Supreme 
decision protected teachers’ 
tenure rights in merged, union, or 


| joint districts. 


Legislation is being prepared to re- 


| quire two periods of unsatisfactory 


rating, one of which must be the last 
or fourth period before a temporary 


| employe can be dismissed. 


The Committee agreed that legisla- 
tion should be drafted to require prin- 
cipals of elementary and secondary 
schools to hold the principal’s certifi- 


| cate. 


Mr. Webster was directed to investi- 
gate the possibilities of an amendment 
to the Military Leave Act so that 
World War I veterans would receive 
credit for such service toward retire- 
ment. 

Mr. Gayman presented a summary 


_ of amendments on retirement suggest- 
_ ed by the Retirement Problems Com- 
| mittee. He reported that within the 


very near future the amendments 
would be drafted in the final form in 


| accordance with the recommendations 
| of the Retirement Problems Commit- 


tee. It was suggested that the problem 
of increasing the allowances of pres- 
ently retired teachers be placed on the 
agenda for discussion at the next meet- 


| ing of the Committee. 


ComMUNICcATIONS—Communications 
| were presented for discussion includ- 


ing an invitation to the Committee to 
attend the Western Convention Dis- 
trict Legislative dinner. Mr. Brillhart 
moved, seconded by Miss Epley, that 
G. Baker Thompson, chairman, should 
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ifi- Filing and Storage Cabinets Wherever the new ““Ten-Twenty”’ is installed, teachers are 
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ee American Folding Chairs RM. 600-212 OLIVER AVE. 16TH AT HAMILTON 
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art folding-chair purpose. Formed plywood PITTSBURGH 22, PA. PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 
hat seat; also with vinyl-plastic upholstering 3 
on seat. Durable, safe, comfortable, 
ule convenient. Long-life replaceable rub- 4 
ber shoes. Over 8 million in use! 
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KEY TAGS—Trace cookie cutters 
on heavy white cardboard. Cut out, 
punch a hole, and decorate or letter 
with “Crayola” to indicate where 
each key belongs. For example, for 
the garage, draw a car or wheel. 
For the kitchen, a stove or fry pan, 
etc. Or decorate 
tags with a pretty 
design and use 
them for shade 
pulls. “Crayola” 
Crayons come in 
boxes of 8, 12, 16, 
24 and 48 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
i 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania are: 
R. T. Gemmell, Mor. 
Joseph P. Scellato 
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~ | Legislative Committee ... . 


| represent the Legislative Committee at 








the Western Convention District Leg- 
islative dinner meeting. Motion car- 
ried. 

It was agreed that the suggestion 
for a revision in the law regarding 
employment of Assistant County Su- 
perintendents be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the County Su- 
perintendents Section. 

Mr. Thompson gave a brief review 
of procedure followed by the Legisla- 
tive Committee in the introduction of 
bills, keeping the membership in- 
formed, activities of the members of 
the Legislative Committee, and guid- 
ing procedures of the Committee. 

It was agreed that the next meeting 
of the Committee will be held on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1951. 

On motion by Mr. Siegman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Williams, the meeting 
adjourned at 4:05 p.m.—A. CLAIR 
Moser, Acting Secretary 


February 3, 1951 

The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, 
February 3, at 9:30 a.m., with G. 
Baker Thompson, chairman, presiding. 
Roi Catt—Those present were: Nor- 
man C. Brillhart, Cathleen M. Champ- 
lin, Lee E. Corter, John Duronio, 
Isabel Epley, Harvey E. Gayman, Wil- 
liam E. Griffith, Joseph Siegman, 
Mabel Simmons, G. Baker Thompson, 
and T. Stuart Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: Walter A. 
Kearney. 

John M. Lumley, President. A. Clair 

Moser, Raymond C. Webster, Eugene 
P. Bertin, and Lewis F. Adler of Head- 
quarters Staff met with the committee. 
Minutes—On motion of Mr. Griffith, 
seconded by Mr. Siegman, the minutes 
of the January 13 meeting were ap- 
proved. 
COMMUNICATIONS AND COMMENTS— 
Members of the committee reported on 
communications and problems that 
had been presented to them from 
members since the last meeting of the 
committee. 

Mr. Brillhart presented a communi- 
cation concerning school nurses. 
Moved by Miss Champlin, seconded 
by Miss Epley, that we re-affirm 
our belief that school nurses as in- 
tegral members of school educational 
systems should be retained under the 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Motion carried. 





Mr. Williams reported that mem- 
bers in the Northeastern Convention 
District want the committee to request 
a $600 cost-of-living adjustment rather 
than double increments. No action was 
taken. 

Mr. Thompson presented a request 
for support of legislation permitting 
Boards of School Directors to reim- 

See Legislative Committee, page 301 


Goal... 


Your goal 1s making people 
better qualified for useful and 
enjoyable lives. 








We're on the same team for it’s 
our goal to make people happier 
and healthier through the superb 
facilities for rest or play here at 
The Manor. 

Reservations Required 


Send for Color Booklet 
Remarkably Modest Tariffs 


a  —————— ”FT 
Me telete) . fe) 





BVT. 


POCONO MANOR, PENNA. 
Mt. Pocono 3611 
John M. Crandall, Manager 
Philadelphia Office: PEnnypacker 5-3123 


es) SUMMER SCHOOL 
na” IN GEOGRAPHY 


Vacation School’s Fifth Season 








Newly Organized Program for Teachers 
Directed by Neville V. Scarfe, 
Co-ordinator of UNESCO World Seminar 
in Geography Teaching, 1950. 

Enroll in this increasingly popular 6-weeks’ vaca- 
tion summer school for professional teachers and 
students of Geography, specialists in the Armed 
Forces. Instruction at graduate and undergraduate 
levels. Academic credits given (6-8 semester hours) 

and scholarships awarded. 

Courses in Arctic geography, the teaching of 
geography, area studies, South Asia, climatology, 
Soviet Union, physiography, World manufactur- 
ing, etc. 

Lecturers to include: Patrick Baird, J. Brian 
Bird, William Christians, F. Kenneth Hare, 
Neville V. Scarfe, Sir Hubert Wilkins, Bogdan 
Zoborski. 

Comfortable accommodation in modern co-edu- 
cational college. Interesting extra-curricular sum- 
mer activities: 

Tuition $90. House fee $20. 

Board and Residence $90. 
(Canadian Funds) 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 3- August 11, 1951 
Stanstead College, Stanstead, P.Q., Canada 
For prospectus apply to F. Kenneth Hare, 


Chairman, Geography Dept., McGill University, 


Montreal, Canada 
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lest 


her The HOLT OWL insists’ 






Nas 
that girls and boys in grades 7 and 8 
lest . 
* are not in a marked-up elementary school 


im- nor in a marked-down high school : ; 
. but are in the interim grades of the junior high school | * 
whether your school organization contains a junior high school or not 





and fa) ff fers two new textbooks in arithmetic that have been tailored to the 
measure of those “tempestuous years” of early adolescence 


Everyday Arithmetic 


Junior Book 1 for grade 7 Junior Book 2 for grade 8 

. alla by DOUGLASS 
The OWL asks the privilege of stating arguments in support of KINNEY 
his conviction that these are the best arithmetics for seventh- LENTZ 


| and eighth-graders. Write to 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY New York, Atlanta, Dallas, Chicago, San Francisco 
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or oe || There MUST 


UR 
AMERICA veveke be good reasons for 


Korea! Coustaut Leadership... 


In the field of Teachers’ Group Insurance—(Ac- 





a | cident—Health—Hospitalization coverage)— the 


— Here is the very latest in American History texts: 
aate WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COM- 
irs) THE STORY OF OUR AMERICA 
of by Souttacvth end Southworth PANY has always maintained unquestioned 
IY, | 
tur- A 1951 Junior High School textbook, covering our history from | leadership. 
i the Norsemen to Korea! 
rian Noted for completeness; for clarity; for effective organization; ¥ 
oe for beautiful celored pictures and endsheets; and for the appealing ONE of the many reasons why over 2,000 teachers 
dan story style that has long made the Southworth histories favorites ‘ : 
ie with teachers and pupils. organizations sponsor the WASHINGTON NA- 
um- Also new, by the same authors: ; 
: AL PL hat th mpany writes TRUE 

4 EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD, for the Fifth or Sixth Grade 7s AN ist ey Sa 


LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD, for the Fifth or Sixth Grade 
WORKBOOKS, to accompany all three of the above texts 


Efficient, work-saving MANUALS for all three rates or cancelling entire groups. 
In short, a complete history program for the grades! 


L | | IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. | | WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Group insurance on a sound basis, without raising 




















da P. W. ye S. Hottenstein, F. Tempone Executive Offices~Gveasten, tillaels 

sity, Home Office: Syracuse, New York | | PENNSYLVANIA GROUP OFFICES— 

bd New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Investment Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. or Perry Bldg., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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West Virginia Teachers Invite You Index to Advertisers | 
Pht sa | Adams Teachers Agency .. sells 312 
Attention—TEACHERS and your FRIENDS | — a “ale seep : ode 
: ° ‘ oe | American Medical Association . , 807 
If you are Traveling this summer, won’t you join htineieen tae Ce: 907 
us for one of the following low-cost tours? | Association of American Railroads we 805 
WEST COAST TOUR | Baltimore Teachers Agency 312 
Most popular of ALL American Tours. Southern Route from W. Va. oni : — 2 Cc : . 
through Denver, Pikes Peak, Santa Fe, Grand Canyon, Tia Juana, | inney and Smit 0. . . 49 
Old Mexico. Full length Pacific Coast to Vancouver, S. &., Canada. Bituminous Coal Institute .... Inside front cover 
He ogy ate ae Salt Lake City, Yellowstone National Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. ae ee 
s : . : : 19 
40 DAYS—6 hours renewal credit—$340.00 | Content ‘Teachors Agency eee 

| Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 3] 
WEST COAST TOUR special to N. E. A. | Coca-Cola Co. 5 Inside back cover 
Highlighting most scenic points of interest, W. Va. to California, South- | Dorsey Tours . . 300 
ern route, St. Louis, Pikes Peak, Grand Canyon, Santa Fe, Los Angeles, Eastern Teachers Agency 3 312 
Ocean Highway to San Francisco, July 1-6. Central route, Lake Tahoe, Rane s. Th 26% 
Reno, Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, Boys Town, Omaha, and Chicago. a ucators, Le : se Coed 0 
22 DAYS—3 hours renewal credit—$179.00 Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. . 294 
; | Field Enterprises, Inc. 265 
NEW ENGLAND — CANADIAN TOUR | Fisk Teachers Agency 312 
Experience thrilling foreign travel in this French Canadian land. In- Franklin Publishing & Supply Co. 270 
cludes famous cruise on St. Lawrence River. Visit points of interest yene ills ee 309 
in ALL New England, and Middle-Atlantic States. | onagpe + ay Inc pa 
16-21 DAYS : | Great American Teachers Agency 312 
2-3 hours renewal credit—$162.00 - $198.00 | Greyhound Lines 268 
| Guest Airways 306 
Conducted Tours well planned, offer a g unge sae = 
e@ First class hotels: NO over-night riding eer ae en eae 7 
@ Select Greyhound coaches for travel and sight-seeing Holt & Co., Henry 299 
@ Experienced conductors’ services | Iroquois Publishing Co. 299 
@ Credit for renewal if you want it ae 312 
@ RECOMMENDED? Ask ANYONE who has taken one or more of urtz bros. wee 
these tours. Lists of names gladly submitted. Laidlaw Bros. aoe 304 
Send name and address for free information to— McGill University Summer School of Geography 298 
DORSEY TOURS, Incorporated Maryland Institute, The 306 
(Formerly West Va. Teacher Tours) | North Carolina Dept. of Conservation 292 
: ms Sonn freee Northeast Airlines, Inc. 308 

out! arleston 3, Roo. F (Se ~ .0 oe ‘ 
Specializing in Teacher Tours since 1938 New Mexico State Tourist Bureau . 269 
Pennsylvania State College ..... 298, 310 









SEED DISPERSAL 


Flew BOTANY Stes 


SOP ss 2 e é TEACHES See... 

d tt oe special 
yevee poe ESSENTIAL plant mechanisms 
PROCESSES 






















PHOTOSYNTHESIS 
Shows growth and development by 
special photographic treatment... 
paced slowly to reveal details of 
actual motion. 


pee... S€@..% 
plant cells ° plant roots 
at work growing 





FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT 
PRICES AND RUNNING TIME 


CLIMBING PLANTS LIFE CYCLE OF A PLANT 









write to: 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 










| See... 
q seeds grow 
i 


See... 
plants reach 


for sunlight - into plants 





1445 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 29,N. Y. 
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Legislative Committee 
from page 298 
burse supervisors, principals, nurses, 
and other employes for necessary 
travel expenses. 

It was moved by Mr. Corter, sec- 
onded by Mr. Brillhart, and carried, 
that the committee support such legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Lumley reported on a confer- 
ence called by Doctor Haas at the re- 
quest of Governor Fine on Thursday, 
January 25, to consider educational 
problems and needs. The meeting was 
attended by representatives of the 
PSEA, the State School Directors As- 
sociation, the president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the superintendents of first class 
school districts, and the Department of 
Public Instruction. Attending the meet- 
ing also were the chairmen of the 
Senate and House Education Com- 
mittees. Honorable Paul L. Wagner. 
chairman of the Senate Education 
Committee, presided. Mr. Lumley re- 
ported that the problems considered 
included teachers’ salaries, assessments. 
subsidies, retirement, school buildings. 
taxes, and district reorganization. He 
stated that the discussions indicated an 
awareness of the problems confronting 
education and a desire on the part of 
all groups to support a program of 
legislation to bring the greatest bene- 
fit possible to the boys and girls of 
Pennsylvania. 

At 11:00 o’clock, Arthur W. Fer- 
guson, York, joined the committee and 
presented the situation with reference 
to a number of districts, including 
York, that would be adversely affected 
if the present equalization level were 
not increased substantially and if the 
clause guaranteeing no reduction in 
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appropriations was not re-enacted. 
The committee then reviewed in de- 
tail drafts of legislation prepared by 
Mr. Adler on the following topics: 
Rating and sick leave for temporary 
professional employes; principals’ 
certificates; military leave and retire- 
ment; extra pay for services beyond 
180-day school term and minimum 
school term; closing schools on ac- 
count of weather conditions; sabbatical 
leave; union, joint, and merged dis- 
trict employes; emergency certificates; 
school buildings;  salaries—profes- 


sional and temporary professional 
employes, county and district superin- 
tendents, and double increment; incre- 
ment for Master’s degree. 

Reports were received on legisla- 
tion which is being prepared concern- 
ing subsidies, retirement, and assess- 
ments. Reports were also received on 
legislation concerning salaries for 
faculties of State Teachers Colleges 
and members of the staff of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Mr. 
Gayman reported on social security.— 
H. E. GayMan, Secretary 


RCA’s new 400 Junior 


¥ glitweightt (Complete Single-Case Portable) 


l6mm Sound Movie Projector 


The new “400” Junior has all the features 
you have looked for in a 16mm sound pro- 
jector. It is compact and portable. Speaker 
in lift-off cover, projector, and connecting 













cs 


eve GE 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RADIO CORPORATION 


of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


cables are all contained in an attractively fin- 
ished lightweight, single-case unit. 

Easy and quick to set up. So simple to 
thread, even a child can do it. Pictures at their 
best in brilliance and contrast. Sound repro- 
duced with dramatic realism and full tonal 
range. Meets every requirement of fully pro- 
fessional quality. Priced within limited budget 
requirements of schools. 


itite 


a 


Lp So light in weight a 
‘ school girl can pick it up 
to place on a table. 


Mail Coupon for complete information. 


Please send me information on RCA’s new 
“400” Junior 16mm Sound Projector. 


Name 





School 





Street 





State 








City 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


CONSERVATION EDUCATION IN AMERICAN 
ScHoo.s. Twenty-ninth Yearbook, Amer- 
ican Association of Schdol Administra- 
tors. 527 pp. Illus. 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $4 


The Foreword of this book says that it is 
not a textbook on conservation but -rather 
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administrator. 


Now Ready 


ZOO.oe 


Dunning Physics Test 


Nelson Biology Test 


302 


Anderson Chemistry Test 

Crary American History Test 

Cummings World History Test 

Davis Test of Functional Competence in Mathematics 


Read General Science Test 
Shaycoft Plane Geometry Test 
Snader General Mathematics Test 





an administrator’s guide which defines a 
broad area of school responsibility and in- 
dicates what can be done about it. Chal- 
lenges, guides, practices, materials, and fa- 
cilities are outlined in ways which should 
be helpful to school administrators in ex- 
panding and improving school programs of 
conservation education. 


Important new tests 


Evaluation and Adjustment Series 


GENERAL EDITOR: Walter N. Durost 

COORDINATOR FOR LANGUAGE ARTS: Harry A. Greene 
COORDINATOR FOR SCIENCE: Victor H. Noll 
COORDINATOR FOR SOCIAL STUDIES: Erling M. Hunt 


A uniform, integrated program of measurement for high 
schools. Carefully constructed, valid, and reliable tests in the 
various high-school areas, designed for the most efficient and 
practical use by the teacher, the guidance counselor, and the 


Durost-Center Word Mastery Test 
Lankton First-Year Algebra Test 


Metropolitan Readiness Tests 


BY Hildreth aNnp Griffiths 


Valid and reliable tests for children at the end of kindergarten 
or the beginning of first grade that determine readiness to 
do first grade work. Forms R and S now ready. 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5, NEW YORK 
Rep. by: B. W. Saler, A. F. Zerbe, F. W. Smith 





PENNSYLVANIA ScHooL HEALTH ProcrRam. 
107 pp. Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 

This bulletin has been prepared to serve 
as a manual for the use of all personnel con- 
cerned in the organization and administra- 
tion of the school health program. The de- 
partments of the State Government con- 
cerned in the administration of this pro- 
gram are Department of Health, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Department of 

Public Assistance, and the Department of 

Welfare. The responsibilities of each of 

these departments are set forth in Part I of 

this publication. Part II consists of a de- 
scription of forms used in conducting the 
program; Part III, of the compilation of 
laws pertaining to school health and the 
provisions of the Advisory Health Board. 


JOURNALISM AND THE STUDENT PUBLICATION, 
F. W. Maguire and R. M. Spong. 440 
pp. Illus. Harper. $3.20 


A textbook for a course in the funda- 
mentals of journalism which also contains 
materials which make it a workable guide 
for the publication of the student news- 
paper and yearbook. In addition, there is 
attention throughout to journalism as an 
educative force. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR TEACHING 
GENERAL AND PuysicaL Science. J. S. 
Richardson and G. P. Cahoon. 494 pp. 
Illus. McGraw-Hill. $4.50 


This book is planned to give science 
teachers and prospective science teachers 
assistance in utilizing the laboratory or di- 
rect experience approach. Specific proce- 
dures and techniques are provided for both 
high school and college classes in which 
high school science teachers are being pre- 
pared. Among the features are teaching pro- 
cedures that use laboratory-type experiences 
effectively; detailed consideration of the 
use of projects in science teaching with 
several hundred descriptions and sugges- 
tions of demonstrations, projects and indi- 
vidual laboratory procedures; discussion of 
the use of visual and auditory materials in 
science teaching; and material on the equip- 
ment, care, and use of the laboratory. 


MatuHematics. A First Course. M. F. Ross- 
kopf, H. D. Aten, and W. D. Reeve. 
478 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. $2.60 


Content of this book represents a syn- 
thesis of the recommendations of recent re- 
ports and studies in the fields of general 
education and mathematics. Although be- 
ginning algebra is emphasized, efforts are 
made to integrate closely the fundamental 
concepts of arithmetic, algebra, informal 
geometry, and numerical trigonometry. There 
are more than 5,000 problems graded in 
difficulty. Exercises include review prob- 
lems without always labeling them as such. 


ANDROMAQUE by Racine. Edited by H. R. 
Roach and R. P. L. Ledesert. 158 pp. 
Illus. $1.28. Les Farceurs. O. F. Bond, 
Editor. Book 8—Alternate. $0.64. Heath 


Racine’s play is prefaced by a sketch of 
the literary theories and tendencies of the 
seventeenth century in France. In “Les 
Farceurs,” there are stories by Moineaux, 
Fischer, Scholl, Maurois, and Aréne. They 
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are in the traditional vein of French humor 
—a sly humor, tinged with irony or mild 
satire that amuses and points a finger at 
the same time. This graded reader intro- 
duces 36 new idioms and 220 new non- 
cognate words, one-third of which have no 
repetition. There is 76 per cent overlapping 
vocabulary with Books 1-7. 


Tue Story or Our America, Gertrude and 
John Van Duyn Southworth. 878 pp. 
Illus. Iroquois 

“The Story of Our America” gives the 
history of the fruitful 950 years from the 
explorations of the Norsemen to the Korean 

“incident.” The style is readable for stu- 

dents of junior high school age. The chron- 

ological topical treatment makes the var- 
ious trends and movements in American 
history more understandable by treating 
them as separate units, each complete with- 
in itself. Among the teaching devices are 
motivating introductory chapter paragraphs; 
combined chronological tables and chapter 
summaries; searching questions; subjects 

for talks, essays, and debates; tables; and a 

cross-referenced pronouncing index to text, 

maps, and pictures. 


Famity Meats ano Hospitaity. Dora S. 
Lewis, Gladys C. Peckham, and Helen 
S. Hovey. 479 pp. Illus. Macmillan. 
$3.40 


This book is organized on a basis of meal 
planning, and recipes are given within each 
unit. Each recipe lists equipment needed, 
ingredients, and steps in preparation. Char- 
acteristics which each type of food—salads, 
soups, meats, etc.—should have are clearly 
set forth following the introductory material 
in each section. Although all aspects of 
menu planning and serving are covered, the 
emphasis is on planning, buying, prepara- 
tion, and serving of nutritional meals for 
families of middle or low incomes in the 
servantless home. Special features include 
the preparation of foods for children and 
how to feed them, foods for convalescents, 
one-dish meals, quick meals, frozen foods, 
and ready-mixes. Both text and _ pictures 
demonstrate that men also are members of 
the family group and they find it both prac- 
tical and enjoyable to share in the prepara- 
tion and serving of foods for family and 
guests and in “dishwashing with a smile.” 


Basic Science. J. D. Barnard and Lon Ed- 
wards. 640 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $3.40 


This book attempts to teach students to un- 
derstand that science is a way of obtaining 
facts and using them to solve man’s prob- 
lems. It is organized by units into major 
areas of adjustment and adaptation to show 
how man has used science and scientific 
methods to improve his way of life. In each 
of the 31 chapters into which the units are 
divided, aspects of each problem of adjust- 
ment or adaptation are examined. Radiant 
energy is presented logically and relatedly; 
there is an expanded treatment of biology 
and the conservation of human and natural 
resources. 


Latin AMERICAN Leapers, Edited by Ma- 
thilda Schirmer. 186 pp. Illus. Beckley- 
Cardy. $1.40 


Inspiring stories of the lives of ten Latin 
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Americans who have made the greatest con- 
tributions to the independence and progress 
of the countries south of our border. Some 
names will be familiar, like Simon Bolivar, 
the great liberator. Some names may be un- 
familiar, like Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, 
the father of Mexican independence. All 
bring understanding and respect for these 
neighboring countries. For grades 5-8. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





1587-Wm. Shakespeare 
was living 


1620-Pilgrims land 
at Plymouth 


1776-Declaration of 
Independence 


1807-|st Steamboat 
regular service 


1861- Abraham Lincoln 
was President 


1917-U.S. entered 
World War | 


1950-Tree harvested 


PHoTo by courtesy 
of Epwarb HINES 
LUMBER Co., 
Chicago. 








Hitching Your History Lessons to a Tree 


THe Srx Rossens. Marion B. Obermeyer. 
224 pp. Illus. Scott, Foresman. $1.80 

A story about a family which can’t find 
a place to live. The six Robbens buy and 
remodel an old school house for a home be- 
cause they can’t find a house they can 
afford to buy. The book has third-grade vo- 
cabulary and should be enjoyed by nine, 
ten, and eleven-year-olds. 



















Here’s real link to Past—tree alive in Shakespeare’s time, still living, 1950 


The mighty Douglas fir in the above 
photograph was 363 years old when 
cut down last year. Its rings record its 
age as is the way with trees. 


In our Pacific Northwest you can see 
forests of these giant fir trees 300 to 
500 years old. The oldest on record, 
1400 years. 


America also has fabulous sequoias 
between 3000 and 4000 years old, 
that were “young in King Solomon’s 
time”; old gnarled cypress trees esti- 
mated to be 1300 years old. Oaks and 
elms can bring history closer, too. 


Millions of busy people.daily enjoy | 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM for the fine little lift 2 
it gives. Try it yourself after a heavy day. See how the 
bit of sweet and pleasant chewing help brighten things. | 


If further interested, Tree-Ring Society at 
Univ. of Arizona, has 18 page pamphlet 
DATING PREHISTORIC RUINS BY TREE-RINGS, 
illus. 35¢—; Univ. of Washington Press, 
Seattle 5, has thrilling illus. 49 page booklet 
TREES OF MT. RAINIER NAT’L PARK 75¢—; 
Calaveras Grove Assoc., Stockton, Cal. has 
STORY OF CAL, BIG TREES, 44 exciting pages, 
illus. $1—; Am. Forestry Assoc. 919 17th St. 
N. W. Wash. D. C. has 111 page illus. spiral 
bound TREES EVERY BOY and GIRL SHOULD 
KNOW (trees by age, historic people, events, 
fascinating facts) 50¢—; Supt. Doc., Wash., 
D. C. has 52 page reprint TO KNOW the 
TREES (165 varieties)—and 36 page THE 
GIANT SEQuoIAS of Cal.—both illus., 15¢ ea. 
Western Pine Assoc., Portland, Ore., has free 
list of 74 folders, booklets, teaching aids. 
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Now 
74 Complete Spelling Program 
THE NEW STANFORD SPELLER 


GRADES 2-8 
ALMACK « STAFFELBACH * WILLIAMS 


Pupil Activity and Cloth Textbooks 
Complete Teachers Manuals 
Complete Answer Books 


@ Assures correct pronunciation, spelling and usage of all the 
words in the scientifically selected word list. 


@ Helps pupils develop a basic word study plan for learning 
to pronounce, use and spell any word they wish to use. 


@ Provides a positive plan for stimulating pupil interest in words 
and their uses. 


® Contains a new and unique plan to develop spelling mastery. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS ATLANTA 























7 texts to assure 


mastery of the 
words a child 


| uses when he writes™ 





THE PUPIL.... 






A MODERN 
BASAL 
PROGRAM 


= made 
ving verware #8P pedition = 
‘Sabie Ameren soeical Byrd of the United 


for Grades 
Two 
through 


from the Fourth Grade Speller EIGHT 


Spelling in the Language Arts is a developmental program 
designed to renew emphasis on learning to spell words 
used in everyday writing. Multiple sense appeals encour- 
age your pupils to develop: 


@ A knowledge of the meaning and use of the words spelled, 
@ A technique for the study of spelling, and a capacity for 
written expression. 
Colorful illustrations and contextual use of study words 
keep pupil interest at a high level. The authors are spell- 
ing specialists who know children and their language arts 
needs. 
Teachers and principals are urged to write for illustrated 
descriptive folder 351 and name of local representative. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY -: Publishers 
1632 Indiana Avenue e Chicago 16, Illinois 

















Books Received 


The Garrard Press, 119-123 W. Park Avc., 
Champaign, Ill.: 

BrstE Stories. Farry Stories. Famots 
Stories. E. W. and Marguerite P. 
Dolch, Beulah F. Jackson. Pleasure 
Reading Series. $2 each or $5 per set 

Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
Vorie 16. No 0 <3 

Letters OF Rospert G. INGERSOLL. Edited 
by Eva Ingersoll Wakefield. $7.50 

THE PropicAL CeEnTurRY. VERSUS: Re- 
FLECTIONS OF A Sociorocist. H. P. 
Fairchild. $3.75 each 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 114-120 E. 23rd Si, 
NYC: 

ARITHMETIC READINESS Carbs. Set 2: The 
Number System. Maurice L. Hartung, 
Henry Van Engen, and Helen Palmer. 
Teacher’s Guidebook. $3.60 

Setr-Hetp ALGEBRA WorkKsook. L. S. 
Walker and G. E. Hawkins. $0.80 

William R. Scott, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., New 
York 11, N. Y.: 

How Bic Is Bic? From Stars to Atoms. 

Revised. Herman and Nina Schneider. 


$1.75 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government 

CAREERS IN MENTAL HEALTH. $0.15. Psy- 
CHIATRIST. Psycuratric Nurse. CLIn- 
ICAL PsycHo.ocist. Psycuratric So- 
c1AL Worker. Federal Security Agency. 
$0.10 each 

EARNED DEGREES CONFERRED BY HIGHER 
EpucaATIONAL INstTITUTIONS, 1949-50. 
1950 Fatt ENROLMENT IN HIGHER Ep- 
UCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS, 
1949-50. R. C. Story. Federal Security 
Agency. 

Tue Miuitary AssISTANCE ProcraM. De- 
partment of State. $0.15 

Statistics oF City ScHooL SysTEMs, 
1947-48. Federal Security Agency. $0.25 


These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D.,. G 


| Miscellaneous 


| 
| 


CATALOGUE oF Stupy Alps. Audio-Visual 
Aids, Guidance Materials, Tests. Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 

Firry TEACHERS TO A CLassroom. Com- 
mittee on Human Resources of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council. 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 





“YOURS ... . for the 
asking” 


Take time to save time. Look over the ad- 


| vertisements in this issue to see what prod- 


ucts or services you can use to good ad- 
vantage. For the quickest response, write 
directly to the advertiser mentioning this 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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magazine. Or, use the convenient coupon 

be low. 

59b The Case for the “Ten-Twenty” is a 
booklet which includes a quick sum- 
mary of the studies of the Texas Inter- 
Professional Commission on Child De- 
velopment, which showed that children 
in thousands of classrooms are being 
exposed to glaring or insufficient light 
and to harmful posture with attendant 
visual focusing problems. Included also 
is a list of reference books related to 
lighting, seeing, seating, posture, and 
child development. (American Seating 
Company) 

60b Train and Engine Books for Children 
—a 24-page bibliography dealing ex- 
clusively with books for children. De- 
signed as a guide to library reading 
and as a buying guide. One to a teach- 
er. (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 

5ib New Mexico, the Land of Enchantment 
is a 32-page illustrated booklet. 

52b Historical Trails Through New Mexico 
is an illustrated map, 17 x 22 inches. 

53b Official Highway Map of New Mexico 
(New Mexico State Tourist Bureau) 

30b Educational Portfolio contains teaching 
guide, large anatomical charts, two 
booklets on menstruation and cards 
for re-ordering more free material. Use- 
ful for group discussion. (Personal 
Products Corporation) 

6lb Two catalogs entitled “Publications 
about Your Health” and “Mimeo- 
graphed Health Materials” list the 
pamphlets published by the Bureau of 
Health Education, American Medical 
Association, on a variety of health, 
child guidance, and mental hygiene 
topics from adoption to x-rays. 

3lb See All the World here in America— 
Greyhound’s newest wall mural. 8 feet 
long. Lithographed in full color. Shows 
9 spots in America, compared with 
similar spots in other parts of the 
world. Includes 4 lesson topics. One to 
a teacher (Greyhound Lines) 

35b Literature on the RCA “400” projector, 
describing its ease of operation. (RCA 
Victor) 

45b Booklet “How to Raise Money for 
School Projects,” details complete plans 
and procedure for a group selling cam- 
paign featuring personal stationery, 
name labels, and greeting cards. (Har- 


ris, Randolph & Baldwin, Inc.) 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked 
in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed 
for each item checked. 
59b 60b 5lb 52b 53b 30b 61b 
3lb 35b 45b 
Namet (gris Bie keece 24 eee 
Subject taught ........................ Grade.......... 
PVCU) SEEN oes nos Vs aga ysdacicayzssuctesarasecdeets 
School address. .............. RSS Sorta t Ree 5 
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than ever before in history! 








Association OF American Rarrroaps 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
305 











Spend a week in breeze-swept Miami; live like 
a millionaire at low vacation rates. Then, just a step 
to Mexico City, via four-engined Guest airliner. In 
an ancient land, see the color and drama of fiestas, 
floating gardens, Aztec temples. Live in luxury the 
Latin way, for dollars buy about four times more 


See your travel 
agent for complete 
Miami-Mexico twin va- 
cations, seven days or 
more each place. Or 
write: 


Ter 


now in Mexico. 


A Scheduled 


International Airline 


32 Biscayne Blvd. 
Miami, Florida 


Guesr ~ 


AIRWAYS 


Mexico »- Miami - Bermuda - Madrid + Europe 





se ee eter cores 











When good students ask about a good art school , 
you’re safe in recommending... 


Maryland Institute 


oe’ 52 | be sa} years, the outstanding 


La ae of ies and action 7b; 


@ Advertising Design @ Costume Design 
@ Illustration @ Crafts @ Fine Arts 
@ General Design @ Interior Decoration 
@ Teacher Education @ Rinehart School 
of Sculpture @ Special Courses 










Complete 
Courses ... 
(Day and Night) 







@ Teacher Education @ Sculpture 
@ General Design @ Fine Arts @ Interior 
Decoration @ Costume Design @ Adver- 
tising Design @ Illustration 





Degree 
Courses... 














@ National Association of Schools of 
Design @ American Federation of Arts 
@ Eastern Arts Assoc. @ Maryland 
State Teachers Association 





Member... 










Every effort is made to aid in securing proper living quarters. 


The Maryland Institute 1300 Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 
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NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Wa ter A. Kearney has been ap- 
pointed associate director of the Col- 
lege Placement Service of the Penn. 
sylvania State College. He will be in 
charge of teacher placement at all lev- 


| els and may be contacted concerning 


| the availability of teachers in any field. 


Mr. Kearney went to Penn State in 
1949 as associate professor of educa- 
tion and director of placement in the 
School of Education from his position 
as supervising principal at Bellefonte. 


Heser R. Mutcu has been elected 
supervising principal of the Southern 
Joint school system of York County, 


' which will become operative in July. 


This jointure comprises four boroughs 


| and two townships. A million dollar 
| junior-senior high school is under con- 


struction and is expected to be com- 
pleted by September 1.- Nineteen one- 
room schools will be closed and the 
pupils housed in the Glen Rock bor- 
ough buildings. Mr. Mutch is serving 
now as supervising principal of the 


Glen Rock district. 
JosepH K. HA tt, librarian with the 


| Scranton school district, has resigned 





| High School; 





| 
| 


to accept the position of head librarian 
at the State Teachers College, Indiana. 
Mr. Hall has served as librarian in 
several Scranton schools during the 
past 18 years, and formerly in the li- 
braries of the University of Scranton, 
the University of Kentucky, and in the 
Teachers College Library, Columbia 
University. 


CARRYL STAUFFER, teacher in Lan- 
caster County, has accepted the posi- 
tion of supervising principal of War- 
wick Township, Chester County. He 
succeeds William F. Montgomery, 
Pottstown, who has retired. 


Tue PirrspurcH Boarp oF Epuca- 
TION has announced four school pro- 
motions: ARTHUR R. DEan, principal 
of Knoxville Junior High School, to 
the principalship of Westinghouse 
HERBERT ROBERTS, 
physical education instructor and 
coach at Connelley Vocational High 
School, to assistant director, physical 


| education program; Nep W. RANKIN, 


vice principal at Langley High School, 
to the principalship of Knoxville Jun- 
ior High School; CHarLes W. BERN- 
HARD, acting counselor in the veterans’ 
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training program, to fill the position. | 


vacated by Doctor Rankin. 


DarBy public school children col- | 


lected $100 on Armistice Day, 1950, 
to buy victrola records for our soldiers 
wounded in Korea, now at Valley 


Forge Hospital. The voluntary con- | 


tributions of pennies, nickels, dimes, 


came from the children in the four | 


schools of the district. The collection 
resulted from a plea in a column of 


the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


High School Poetry Contest 


Rules for the 1951 High School | 
Poetry Contest have been announced | 
by Mary O’Connor, founder of Poetry | 


Day. The subject this year is “Penn- 
sylvania Progress.” 


Each student may submit one poem | 


for which the deadline is October 1. | 
The name of the student, his address, | 


and name of school must be on the 


back of the poem page. All poems are | 


to be sent to Kay Daft, 220 Fairview, 
Springfield. 


WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 





. . - Though I am told on good | 
authority that there are Americans, | 


even those actively interested in edu- 


cation, who consider that the Spanish | 
language has only a commercial value, | 


I can scarcely believe it. Can it be 
true that my countrymen, any of them, 
are sincerely ignorant of the magnif- 


icent riches of the Spanish drama, one | 
of the finest in any literature, both | 


now and in centuries past? Have we 


somehow managed to miseducate our- | 
selves so that any one of us thinks of | 
Spanish only as a language in which | 
to do business with South America, | 
and does not know of the powerful | 


and delicate, tragic and gay, homely 


and elevated, novels standing on the | 


shelf of any good Spanish library? 
What is there to say to anyone so 
misinformed as to think of Spanish 
purely as a medium for business? I 
can think of only one response—to 
ask him, what would you think of a 
Spaniard who, with Shakespeare, 
Milton, Keats, Shelley, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, George Eliot, Meredith, Wells, 
Charles Lamb, Fielding, and Words- 
worth leaning over his shoulder, 
would assure his high-school son, 
“Well, learn English if you mean to 
go into business. Of course, it’s of no 
use except there. No writing of any 
value has ever been done in it.” 
—Dorotuy CANFIELD FISHER 
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Grades One children how and when to read in different ways 
through Six —how to locate information, to skim, to read 
rapidly, and to study. At the same time, it cap- 
tures the interest of pupils by offering a varied 
selection of the very best in children’s literature. 
if Reading 
American 


Book 
Company 


55 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 





Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 


Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch 
Story Books « Study Books « Teacher’s Guide Books 


Going far beyond the mere prevention of reading 
difficulties, this basic reading program teaches 


Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell 
Story Books « Study Books « Teacher’s Guides 


Modern writers are heavily represented in this new 
series because they deal with subject matter within 
the experience of today’s students. Reading skills 
are systematically taught both in the Story Books 
and the Study Books. Grades Seven through Nine. 











@ |. MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CLASSROOM—How would you help 


@ 2. THE TEACHER’S ROLE IN MENTAL HYGIENE. Herman M. Jahr 








CZ ialeyaiieianye 


HEALTH pamphlets 





a child like this? For teachers. 15 cents. 


and Fred V. Hein. 15 cents. 


@ 3. HEALTH APPRAISAL OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 15 cents. 


@ 4. SAFEGUARDING THE TAKE-OFF TO SCHOOL. Gaylord W. 
Graves. 15 cents. 
@ 5. ARE COMIC BOOKS A MENACE? Thomas and Lois Hoult. 


15 cents. 


@ 6. UNDERSTANDING THE ADOLESCENT. Smiley Blanton. 


15 cents. 


@ 7. NOT gust EXERCISE. Fred V. Hein. 15 cents. 
@ 8. JOHNNY MAKES THE TEAM. Fred V. Hein. 15 cents. 
@ 9. ANSWERS TO PRACTICAL QUESTIONS ON MENSTRUA- 
TION. Margaret Bell. 15 cents. 
@ 10. SEX EDUCATION FOR THE TEN YEAR OLD. A guide 
for parents and teachers. Harold E. Jones and Katherine 
Read. 15 cents. 


QUANTITY DISCOUNT APPLICABLE TO ALL ORDERS 
QUANTITY PRICES FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 








Order Department 4 te Vee, Se > 

AMERICAN pee ae $ for iyeur 2 9 §.——._ 10.___ . 
pamphlet(s 4 : 

MEDICAL Please send postpaid to: (Number of Copies) : 

ASSOCIATION Ss SEE 2°" cee a. 

C 

535 N. Deum St., Chicago 10 SNOUT: 2. Crocs os Shon eh. Oe eeae Cda cee ks. : 

CWS... ewewerrecire ver enr ee . 

©8000 O8 OOOOH SOOHOOSSOSOHSOOO8OEEEES 
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In 1951 
Spend the Summer in 


New England 


eo & & 


UNIVERSITY 
OF 
CONNECTICUT 


Eo & & 


REGULAR 
SUMMER 


SESSION 
June 25- August 4 


UNDERGRADUATE 
AND 
GRADUATE 
COURSES 
AND PROGRAMS 


Course Fee $45.00 
Six Weeks—Six or Seven Credits 


Oo 


INTERSESSION 
FOR 
UNDERGRADUATES 


August 6 - August 25 
Course Fee $22.50 


Three Weeks—Three or Four 
Credits 


Lees 
Bulletin Now Available 
mom 


ADDRESS 


A. L. KNOBLAUCH, 
Director 
Summer Session, 
UNIVERSITY OF 
CONNECTICUT 


Storrs 
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Necrology 


Mrs. Mary E. Hayes, teacher in pub- 





lic schools at Mt. Albion and in 
Westinghouse High School, Pitts- 
burgh, January 7 


Nina Aucusta FIsHER, teacher at the 
Sharswood school, Philadelphia, for 
more than 24 years before her re- 
tirement in 1943, January 24 


Mrs. Nan WALKER CONNAUGHTON, 
mathematics teacher at Coughlin 
High School, Wilkes-Barre, No- 
vember, 1950 


Mary G. McBripe, teacher at Myers 
High School, Wilkes-Barre, Janu- 
ary ll 


MyrtTLe E. HucHes, teacher at the 
Dodson school, Wilkes-Barre, for 
fifteen years, January 17 


Mae E. FarRELL, principal of Conyng- 
ham school and teacher in Wilkes- 
Barre schools for 38 years, Jan- 
uary 19 


Harry W. Snyper, physical education 
instructor at Simon Gratz High 
School, Philadelphia, before his re- 
tirement in 1944, January 25 


ANNA MarKeEtT, Emporium, teacher 
for 47 years in the Cameron Coun- 
ty schools, January 13 


Frep K. Barc.ay, registrar of the 
Williamsport Technical Institute, 
January 18 


Russett W. McBrive, principal of 
the Joseph H. Brown elementary 
school, Holmesburg, December 17 


MaRJORIE PATTERSON, teacher for 
many years in Elizabeth Township, 
Allegheny County, schools, Octo- 
ber 24 


OLIVE R. Jouwnson, teacher in Rohrers- 
town, Lancaster County, July 18 


SALLIE |. BiTTERS, 96, a former teach- 


er in the South Side schools, Beth- 


lehem, January 5 


| Wittiam Y. Haywarp, instructor at 


South Hills High School, and for- 
merly Peabody High School, Pitts- 
burgh, January 18 


Mrs. EpitH Kinc¢ KLEIN, second grade 
teacher in Harbor Creek Township, 
Erie County, for 34 years, Decem- 
ber 24 


Mrs. WALTER J. SAUNDERS, a teacher 
in the Bok Vocational school, Phila- 
delphia, January 22 




















This Summer... 


Vacation 
close to home 


Tuis summer is the time 
to savor New England’s 
quaint charms... seashore 
or lakes, mountain or deep 
woods, sports galore, and 
all the cultural and 
historical beauty of 
America’s loveliest region. 
For a vacation you'll 
always remember — choose 
incomparable Cape Cod, 
Maine, New Hampshire. 
And to reach these pleasure 
spots quickly — to have 
MORE time to relax, to 
play, to explore — choose 
the picturesque AIR way.. - 
NORTHEAST! You'll find 
it’s travel at its simplest, 
flying at its finest. 


RESERVATIONS: Phone or 
write your Travel Agent — or 
write us at Logan Airport, 
Boston, Mass. 


Northeast 


Airlines 


THE YANKEE FLEET 
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The Basie 7 Food Groups 


a 

















The lesson that comes in the weekly groceries 











Here, with the help of a willing parent, a very interesting lesson 
in nutrition is going on... and nutrition lessons studied in school 
are being applied to real life. After working with Mother in A Few Ways in which Parents 
planning the menus and buying the groceries, Jimmy and Sue are can cooperate in a Health and 
seeing for themselves how foods from each of the Basic 7 groups Nutrition Program: 
make up the family fare. e@ Checking daily menus with the Basic 
Once parents realize how important health and nutrition teach- 7 Food Groups chart 
ing is to their children’s well-being, they are eager to help, and @ Considering the school lunch in plan- 
this home-front approach gets results. Parents report that children ning home menus 
improve markedly in their eating habits when they can actually @ Cooperating in the school lunch 
take part in family food buying and meal planning. program 
There are various ways of enlisting parent cooperation in school e Encouraging children to prepare 
nutrition and health education projects—among them special simple foods at home 
“Parent Days,” helpful printed materials, and adult nu- 
trition courses. If you have a particularly effective way 





of your own you’d like to share with other teachers, 
or if you’d like information on other phases of 
nutrition and health studies, write to the Education 
Section, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





Copyright 1951, General Mills, Inc. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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ELMER A. Jacosy, teacher in the Phil- 
adelphia public schools for 30 years 
before his retirement in 1939, Feb- 
ruary 6 

CHARLES SPECK, teacher in Allentown 
schools for 40 years before his re- 
tirement 1943, January 31 

CuHarLeEs C. KELSO, superintendent of 
Swissvale public schools for nine- 
teen years before his retirement in 
1933, February 5 

Metta A. Brown, former teacher, Hop 
Bottom, January 24 


Graduate Assistantships 


for Women ; 

The graduate school of Syracuse 
University announces 20 to 25 gradu- 
ate assistantships for women interested 
in becoming advisers of girls, deans 
of women, counselors, heads of resi- 
dence, and social directors. For appli- 
cation forms and detailed information, 
address Ruth Haddock, assistant di- 
rector, Student Personnel Program, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, 


New York. 





Es Pennsylvania Neale Cle 




















INTER-SESSION 
June 12 to June 29 


July 2 to August 11 


Post-SESSION 


= 


Main SUMMER SESSION 


August 13 to August 31 


BWALRAABALARARABEBEBEBEBEAEY 


Summer 
Sessions 


151 


6 
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More than 500 academic, professional, 
vocational, and technical courses leading 
to certification and degree requirements 
on both the undergraduate and graduate 


levels. 


One to 12 weeks of summer 


study in a cool, mountain environment. 
Comfortable living accommodations in 
recently built dormitories for men, 
women, and married couples. Instruc- 
tional fees and other expenses moderate. 
Numerous indoor and outdoor extracur- 


ricular activities, 
Artists Series. 














including Summer 


For catalogue write: 


Director of Summer Sessions 

Room 102-B Burrowes Building 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 


Ideal for , Study aul MC  cusltun 
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Regional Conferences 

Junior Historians 

Southwestern Regional Conference— 
March 3, State Teachers College, 
California 

Philadelphia Regional Conference— 
March 30, Philadelphia 

Eastern Regional Conference—April 
5, Perkiomen School, Pennsburg 

Westmoreland Regional Conference— 
April 6, Greensburg 

Central Regional Conference—April 
13, Bellefonte High School 

Central Northeastern Regional Confer- 
ence—April 14, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg 

South Central Regional Conference— 
April 19, Wilson High School, West 
Lawn 

Western Regional Conference—April 
20, Senior High School, Ambridge 

Northwestern Regional Conference— 
April 26, Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville 

Northeastern Regional Conference— 
April 27, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg 

State Conference—May 3, 4, Educa- 
tion Building, Harrisburg 


Calendar 


| March 1-3—Pa. Music Educators Assn. 


Collegiate Chorus Festival, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven 

March 2-3—Pa. Forensic and Music 
League One-Act Play Contest, State 
Finals 


| March 8—Retail Sales Conference. 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 


| March 8-10 Pa. Music Educators Assn. 


Collegiate Orchestra Festival, State 
Teachers College, West Chester 


' March 10—Mathematics Conference, 


| March 15-17—Pa. 


State Teachers College, Millersville 

March 15-16—Pa.’s Follow Up Meet- 
ing on Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, 
Harrisburg 

Music Educators 
Assn. State Band Festivals—Western 
State Band, Farrell High School: 
Eastern State Band, John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg 

March 26-30—Annual: Study Confer- 
ence, Assn. for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, Seattle, Wash. 

March 28-31—National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh 
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A COMPLETE BASIC MUSIC PROGRAM 
FOR GRADES 1-8 


7] 9 


5! 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Jr. H.S. books for 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


Continuing the flexible, five-fold program. 
WORLD MUSIC HORIZONS 





A vivid introduction to the music of 
our neighbors everywhere in the world. 


AMERICAN MUSIC HORIZONS 
America’s contribution to the 
common music heritage of the world. 


MUSIC AND THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER 


James L. Mursell 


Oe meni cagemretctte se noer macy rewerte 


ee 





A wise and stimulating guide written especially 
for teachers without formal music training. 


SILVER /SURDETT 
pany 


45 East 17 St., New York 3, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Western: 


Abner H. Bagenstose | 
2710 Crosby Avenue, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. | 


Eastern: 


Knute L. Johnson 
4614 Woodland Avenue, Drexel Hill, Pa. 








f 


FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
Summer Sessions 


for teachers 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require courses for certifica- 
tion, or if you are a candidate for a degree, 
you will find that the Temple Summer 
Sessions are ideally suited to your needs. 
And apart from its educational advantages, 
the University—and the city of Philadelphia 
and environs—offer many cultural and 
recreational opportunities. You'll enjoy 
spending a summer in Philadelphia. 


PRE-SESSIONS JUNE 4 TO JUNE 22 
REGULAR SESSIONS JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 3 
POST-SESSIONS AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 24 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer 
Sessions Bulletin which lists the courses to 
be offered during the 1951 Summer Sessions. 
Address Office of the Registrar, Broad Street 
and Decca Avenue, Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 











HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS 


FREE TO TEACHERS AND PUPILS: Our beau- 
tifully illustrated guide book and story book 
about a fascinating educational hobby. En- 
dorsed by leading educators, stamp collecting 
stimulates interest in foreign lands and peo- 
ples, helps teach history, geography and other 
subjects. Please state number of copies desired. 


THE PHILATELIC INSTITUTE 


April 





Dept. 336 Cambridge 39, Mass. 


MARCH, 1951 


March 28-31—National Art Education 
Assn. Convention, Statler Hotel, 
New York City 

March 30—Atomic Energy Confer- 
ence, State Teachers College, In- 
diana 

April 6-7—Annual Northwestern Pa. 
School Art Conference, State Teach- 
ers College, Edinboro 


| April 6-7—Sixth Annual Eastern Pa. 


School Library Conference, State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

April 6-7—Pennsylvania Future Teach- 
ers of America, State College 

April 11-14—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 12—Third Annual Conference, 
Northwestern Pa. Council for the 
Social Studies, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro 

14—Pa. Business Educators’ 

Assn. Conference (Western), Butler 

High School 


April 17-20—American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel Book-Cadillac, 


Detroit, Michigan 

April 18-22—29th Annual Meeting, 
International Council for Exception- 
al Children, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City 


April 19-21—-Pa. Forensic and Music | 


League State Contests 

April 20-21—Second Annual Confer- 
ence, Pa. Assn. of Hwy. Safety Edu- 
cators, Community Bldg., Hershey 


April 20-21—Northeastern Regional | 


Conference, NEA Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, Woodstock Inn, Wood- 
stock, Vermont 

April 
Conference, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg 

April 23-27—Eastern District, Ameri- 
can Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Hotel Statler, 
New York, N. Y. 

April 26-28—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. Collegiate Band Festival, Le- 
high University, Bethlehem 


April 26-28—Fourth University of | 


Kentucky Foreign Language Con- 
ference, Lexington 

April 26-May 1—Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference Eastern Division 
Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 

April 27-28—Pa. Industrial Arts Con- 
ference, State Teachers College, 
California 


April 28—Pa. Business Educators’ 


Assn. Conference (Eastern), Norris- | 


town High School 





FOR 
HEALTH 
AND 
ACCIDENT 


INCOME PROTECTION 


There is a TPU plan you can afford 
that will protect your income 
should sickness or accident sud- 
denly strike. TPU payments come 
directly to you are sent 
promptly regardless of any hospi- 





talization or medical coverage 
you now have. 
Look into TPU’s_ exclusive 


PURSE-onalized protection plans 
. . plans that will protect your 
wealth when your health fails you. 


Mail this today! 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

116 N. Prince St. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me complete information 
about TPU membership and how it 
will help me protect my income and 
savings. 
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LIFE PROTECTION 


TPU offers three separate Life 
Benefit Certificates: WHOLE LIFE, 
with payment of dues for a life- 
time; WHOLE LIFE PAID UP AT 
AGE 65, requiring payment of dues 
till age 65; and 20 PAYMENT 
LIFE, requiring payment of dues 
for just 20 years. You and every 
member of your family between 
the ages of 16 and 60 are eligible. 
Remember, TPU Life Benefit 
payments will never cost you less 
than now, at your present age! 
Let us send you information. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

116 N. Prince St. 
Lancaster, Pa. 





Please send me complete informa- 
tion about the new TPU Life Bene- 
fits for Teachers and their families. 


NAME 
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May 3-4—State Conference, Pennsy]l- 
vania Federation of Junior Histori- 
ans, Education Building, Harrisburg 

May 4-5—19th Annual Business Edu- 
cation Conference, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 

May 6-12—National Music Week 

May 10-12—Pa. Music Educators Assn. 
State Orchestra Festival, Philadel- 
phia. 

July 1-7—89th Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Education Association, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

July 20-26—World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession, Malta 

September 27-28—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

October 5-6—18th Annual Meeting, 


Pa. Conference for the Education of 
Exceptional Children, Hotel Berk- 
shire, Reading 

October 6—House of Delegates, South- 
ern Convention District, Boiling 
Springs 

October 9-10—Pa. State School Di- 
rectors’ Association Convention, 
Harrisburg 

October 10-13—-Western Convention 
District and Western Pa. Education 
Conference, Pittsburgh 

October 12—Southern 
District, York 

October 15-21—Pennsylvania Week 

October 18-19—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 


Convention 








BRYAN 


Member——N.A.T.A. 


Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 


PEnnypacker 5-1223 











C. H. Gordinier, Manager 
A large and permanent clientele 


TEACHERS NEEDED . 
Register Now With 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


+ Member National Association of Teachers Agencies -—» 


Phone 3-5797 


CONTINUAL DEMAND 


202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 


No charge to school officials 











632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley { 5108 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


We offer exceptionally effective placement service in the public schools of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey. Now is the time to enroll. 


Personal Discriminating Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 


E. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 











hundreds of splendid positions. 


immediately. 


Established 1880 


Write immediately. 


TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. 
Why not investigate these through us? 
years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century under the same 
managemeni—gives you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


We have, officially listed, 
Our many 


71st Year 








October 20—Second Annual State. 
wide Conference, Classroom Teach- 
ers, Bedford Springs 

November 5-6—Pa. Branch, National 
Assn. of Secondary School Prin. 
cipals, Harrisburg 

November 29-December 1—Annual 
Pa. Music Educators Assn. Conven- 
tion, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

December 13-15—Convention, Pa. 
State Assn. for Health, Physical Ed. 
ucation, and Recreation, Penn-Shera- 
ton Hotel, Philadelphia 

December 27-29—-PSEA Annual Con- 


vention, Harrisburg 


ARTEXT 
PRINTS AND JUNIORS 


Color Reproductions as listed in 
Pennsylvania Course of Study 
Bulletin 233-B Interim Report 1949 


Grades 1-6 — 48 Subjects 


PRINTS 8 x 10— JUNIORS 3 x 4 
$0.50 ea. $0.03 ea. 
Min. Quan. 10 
Complete set of 48 
PRINTS JUNIORS 
$20.00 $1.34 
Postpaid Postpaid 








Minimum Order $1.00 


KURTZ BROS. 


School Supplies & Equipment 














CLEARFIELD, PA. 
TEACHERS 


ADAMS iane 


$2,200 — 37 WEEK TERM — _ $4,000 
Paris, London, Rio, Rome — all great capitols but 
none so great or so beautiful as your own Wash- 
ington. Wouldn’t you like to live here? Apply now 
NO REGISTRATION FEE — 12TH YEAR 
T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 





Seeking a Position? 


Many excellent positions listed, East 


and South, at .attractive salaries. 
Write for information. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 
William K. Yocum, Mer. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N.A.T.A. 











944-994 Union Trust Bldg. 


your service. 
Atlantic 1-5398 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
(Founded 1924) 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Excellent positions listed every month of the year. Elementary, high school, college 
and administrative. Our experience as a former teacher, principal and superinten- 
dent, our specialization in teacher placement, and wide personal contacts are at 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


John B, Ritter, Manager 


WANT TO TEACH IN THE 
FAR WEST? 
Let us help you find a good position. 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Columbia Bldg. Spokane 8, Wash. 
Member NATA C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 














NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 





Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 





G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 





THE EASTERN TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


200 Sunrise Highway 
Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 
Excellent teaching positions available for Fall 
Kindergarten through College 
Member N.A.T.A. 
Write for Registration Form 
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